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PREFACE. 





WE have not written a complete Methodist 
history, but rather an introduction to Methodist 
history—an Epworth history of Methodism. 
The great Epworth League movement has 
prompted this work. It is designed especially 
for the young people of the Methodist Church. 
The authors have aimed to place upon these 
pages a brief topical sketch of the great events 
in our history. Methodist young people should 
be fully acquainted with Methodism, and we 
trust that the perusal of these pages’ may lead to 
a more extended study of our history, doctrine, 
and polity. 

While we have written of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—our own Church—the other 
branches of the Methodist family have not been 
forgotten. Rev. Dr. Edward Barrass has written 
on Methodism in Canada, and has rendered us 


valuable assistance. We are indebted to Rev. 
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Henry W. Jones, of England, for the subject 
matter of the chapter on British Methodism; to 
Dr. Arthur Edwards, of Chicago, for the Intro- 
duction, and other valuable help; and to Rev. 
Robert Stephenson, A. M., of England; the late 
Dr. C. W. Bennett, of Evanston; Professor H. 
W. L. Mahood, of Sioux City, and many other 
friends, for valuable suggestions and counsel. 

In Part V, special topics are treated by the 
writers, whose names they bear. 

In gathering data, we have consulted the 
latest and best histories of our Church, our Con- 
ference Journals, magazines, and Year-books. 
In a book of this size, much that is interesting 
and important must necessarily be omitted; but 
we breathe a prayer to heaven that this littte 
volume may be an inspiration to greater loyalty 
and zeal in the Church we so much love. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





It is more difficult to write a brief history 
of a great movement than to say much concerning 
an indifferent theme. ‘The author of several vol- 
umes upon an important subject may, by elaborate 
contents, enable the discriminating reader to put 
proper emphasis at legitimate points, while the 
writer who.is himself compelled to epitomize the 
events of two hundred years within the compass 
of three hundred pages must needs make himself 
master of his theme. Inconsiderable elements must 
be subordinated, and the great bends and governing 
reaches in the flow of history must be clearly indi- 
cated and critically estimated. The student of special 
epochs is enabled to sketch vividly the group of 
years concerning which he writes, while it demands 
comprehensive reading and a long life of labor to 
epitomize an outline history of mankind. ‘“ Per- 
spective” has its value in human history, as well as 
in painting and drawing. 

Methodism is only one century old, counting 
from the death of John Wesley, March 2, 1791. 


That great man was born in 1703, and his life and 
II 
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work included almost one century previous to his 
death. The events that gave rise to Methodism, 
and the proximate personal history of those whom 
God raised up as the human instruments of Meth- 
odism, relate to still a third century, dated back- 
ward from the days in which we live. 

The problem, therefore, to which the authors of 
this little book must needs address themselves is a 
vivid, balanced, clear, judicial, and accurate epitome 
of that religious movement which will forever be 
known in history as “ Methodism.” He who would 
make a map of America small enough to go un- 
folded into a letter envelope must study the vast 
continent, with its mountains, rivers, seas, lakes, in- 
dentations of coast, and general physical features, as 
carefully as if he should do the work on the largest 
scale. Indeed, condensation often magnifies a defect 
and enlarges a blunder by dislocation and deformity. 

He who writes about the origin of Methodism 
must remember that, when Wesley began his work, 
God already had in this world a number of Churches. 
Therefore he must vindicate the new Church by 
demoustrating that its birth was not a schism, and 
he must so tenderly show forth the need of a’ new 
Church that men shall not wonder why John Wes- 
ley was himself a child of that recreant English 
Church, whose neglect made Methodism necessary. 
I am sure that the mere glimpse of the facts as 
sketched by the authors of this book, will suggest 
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that Wesley preached in his times very much as 
John Baptist did in his, and that both voices, “cry- 
ing in the wilderness,” were obedient to the heav- 
enly visions of the two apostles. While John Wes- 
ley never left the Church of England, he clearly 
sanctioned and arranged for the separate Methodist 
Church, he being persuaded that its future work 
must certainly be denominational and distinct. "The 
argument that satisfied him continues in force to 
this hour, and its providential reasons apply to the 
Epworth Leagues, for which this volume has been 
prepared. 

It is well to remember that whenever the historic 
sanctions that vindicate the rise of Methodism fail 
to retain their force, our Church immediately be- 
comesa schism. Our Church, as the authors show, 
became a Church because God manifestly needed it 
and its important work among men. We believe it 
is still needed to do its old work in its old eager, 
enthusiastic, personal, and confident way. Personal 
religion, and personal testimony to personal com- 
munion with Christ, are characteristics of Methodism, 
and are marks of ‘“‘ Christianity in earnest” now, as 
they were when Wesley was in person the human head 
of Methodism. We believe that the rise of the Ep- 
worth League is as providential as was the rise of our 
Church in the last century. John Wesley’s wise head 
and his responsive heart would have rejoiced in the 
sight of a half million young people in Methodism, 
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who have flocked to the standard within a year and a 
quarter after the divine summons was sounded. That 
great movement does not signify something external 
to, and distinct from, the Church, but it is a glorious 
something in the Church, and a splendid new feature 
that adorns the old Church, as if it were but a fresh 
new smnile upon the loved features of our dear old 
mother’s face. 

Mr. Wesley would rejoice in this Epworth move- 
ment, because it is a promise of new love and 
closer union between the various branches of Meth- 
odism. Neighbors feel that their possible estrange- 
ment grows less whenever their children begin to 
draw closer to each other. ‘The Epworth Leagues, 
which have been organized in at least three Meth- 
odist branches, and which, we hope, will presently 
be born in all members of the Wesleyan family, will 
surely bring the parents into closer bonds of mutual 
esteem and reciprocal help. ‘Times are coming in 
which those who should love each other, and in fact 
do love each other, may sorely need and depend on 
each other. We should expect that this movement 
among the youth of the Methodisms will prove one 
of the most significant facts of Church history in 
this country. 

There is a possible excess of family pride among 
men ; but it is not probable that there ever will be 
too much self-respect. He who does not know who 
his grandfather was, may lack adequate family feel- 
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ing; but if that forefather was a true and pure man, 
and well descended, the grandson owes to himself a 
closer study of his generic antecedents. We confi- 
dently commend to Epworth Methodists the study 
of their Churchly relationships. The outline of that 
study is brief, but it is as brilliant and honorable as 
it is brief. A Church that dates from Pentecost 
might well rejoice in that divine datum. Methodism 
dates from a more modern, but no less notable, era. 
Pentecost demonstrated anew that the communion 
with God, which had grown dim and uncertain dur- 
ing the decline of older days, might be resumed under 
conditions made possible through the life and death 
and renewed life of Jesus Christ. When Wesley 
began his work, another eclipse of personal religion 
had come upon men. If multitudes were made glad 
when the Spirit was poured out in that upper cham- 
ber in Jerusalem, still greater masses of heavy-hearted 
men lifted up their souls when Wesley again 
preached to lost men in the soiled alleys, the mines, 
and the neglected corners of Great Britain. The 
renewed good news immediately began to transform 
the world, and so great was the awakening that it is 
true that no fact in’ Church history since Pente- 
cost has such swelling and significant proportions as 
has the reformation under John Wesley. 

Our young people should read this marvelous his- 
tory, and thereby be convinced that their lines are 
cast in pleasant places. We are glad to note that 
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the authors of this little book hope, through their 
work, to incite readers to further study of their own 
Church. ‘The leading historic points are well chosen 
by Messrs. Mahood and Smith, and their presentation 
is worthy the general topic. We can but hope that 
what is herein contained will cause that kind of hun- 
ger for more, which can be so easilysatisfied. It is not 
well to fill these pages with long lists of further books; 
but we hope that readers will apply to their elders,and 
obtain the names of biographies and histories which 
will still further unfold the wonderful story of our 
Church. ‘There certainly has been more than one 
man “sent of God whose name was John.” Other 
Johns are in the list of God’s servants, but the least 
of these is not the one whose devoted labors are 
the foundation upon which our Church is laid, in 
the name of the Divine Master. 
Verily the little one hath become a thousand. 


ARTHUR EDWARDS, 
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FROM THE ORIGIN OF METHODISM TO THE 
CONFERENCE OF 1784. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


HISTORY OF METHODISM. 





CHAPTER I. 
ORIGIN OF METHODISM. 


Ancestry of the Wesleys.—Epworth, a small 
rural town in Lincolnshire, England, was the boy- 
hood home of John and Charles Wesley, the found- 
ers of Methodism. ‘Their father, Samuel Wesley, 
was a descendant of a long line of pious and learned 
ancestors. He was graduated from Exeter College, 
Oxford; and about 1693 became rector of the little 
English Church in Epworth, which he held for up- 
wards of forty years. He was a man of deep piety, 
as well as an author of considerable reputation. He 
wrote that beautiful hymn we often sing, number 
two hundred and fifteen in our Hymnal; 

“Behold the Savior.of mankind, 
Nailed to the shameful tree.” 

His wife, Susanna Wesley, was a daughter of 
Dr. Samuel Annesley, an eminent Non-conformist 
minister. She inherited much of her father’s spirit 
and zeal, and early manifested a deep reverence for 
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religion. Possessed of a keen intellect, she soon 
acquired a good education, so that when only thir- 
teen years old, she had examined the whole ground 
of controversy between the Dissenters and the Es- 
tablished Church. Her conclusions led her to join 
the latter. A woman of profound piety, of thorough 
education, and of sound common sense, she was 
well fitted to be the mother of Methodism. 

The Wesley Home.—It was a model home. Dr. 
Adam Clarke says: “Such a family I have never 
heard of, read of, or known. Nor, since the days of 
Abraham and Sarah, has there been a family to which 
the human race is more indebted. How powerful is 
a religious education; how true the saying, ‘ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it!” Samuel was the 
eldest. John was born in 1703, and Charles in 1708. 
‘There were several daughters, and those who reached 
womanhood were models of womanly grace and 
character. Mrs. Wesley was the teacher, as well as 
the mother, in the Epworth home. She devoted an 
hour morning and evening to prayer and medita- 
tion. ‘The continual exercise of this rule prepared 
her for the arduous duty of training her large 
family. Strict method prevailed. There was no 
deviation from the daily routine, unless in case of 
sickness. ‘To subdue the will of the child, was one 
of Mrs. Wesley’s earliest tasks; as she says: ‘This 
is the only strong and rational foundation for a re- 
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ligious education; for when this is thoroughly done, 
the child is capable of being governed by the rea- 
son and piety of its parents.” At the age of five 
years, each child entered the family school, and 
from that time was taught to read a portion of the 
Bible every day, as well as to take part in family 
prayer. There were cares and sorrows in that home 
as well as in other homes, and often a struggle with 
poverty, but the devotion of parents and children 
made it a type of a true Christian household. When 
John Wesley was six years old, the Epworth home 
was burned to the ground—the whole family nar- 
rowly escaping. Little John was the last in the 
house, but just as the roof fell in, he was lifted out 
of his chamber window. A few moments longer, 
and the founder of Methodism would have perished 
in the flames. When the father saw that his chil- 
dren were all safe, he exclaimed: “ Come, neighbors, 
let us kneel down and give thanks unto God. He 
has given me all my eight children. Let the house 
go; I am rich enough.” 

College Days.— At the age of thirteen, John 
Wesley was sent to the Charter House School in 
London. While there, he was so diligent in his 
studies that, at the age of sixteen, he entered Christ 
Church College, Oxford. In 1721 he was ordained 
to the ministry of the Church of England, and the 
next year was elected fellow of Lincoln College. 
The religious seriousness, which had been deepen- 
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ing as he grew older, now took the form of a pro- 
found anxiety to experience personal religion. 
Though ordained for the ministry, he felt a want of 
harmony with God. He believed the Scriptures 
taught that a soul could be converted and be at 
peace with God. He believed that when that peace 
came, it ought to be a conscious peace. While he 
_ practiced the most rigorous self-denial, and read such 
books as Thomas a Kempis, and Taylor’s ‘‘ Holy 
Living and Dying,” his soul kept reaching out after 
God. His father’s health having begun to fail, he 
urged John to come to Epworth and become his 
curate. This he did. In the meantime, Charles 
Wesley, who had been at Westminster School, had 
gone to Christ Church College, Oxford. The same 
soul anxiety had taken possession of him. In order 
to prosecute his studies more diligently, and receive 
help in his religious duties, he associated himself 
with two or three other students. From the method- 
ical exactness with which they did everything, 
they were called Methodists, and soon became the 
laughing-stock of their fellows. Later they became 
known as the “ Holy Club.” When John came back 
to Oxford in 1729, he became their leader ; and under 
his direction, they became more studious and self- 
denying than ever. Several other students now 
joined them, among whom was George Whitefield, 
destined to become the orator of the great move- 
ment now in embryo. Without any other object 
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than their own benefit, the club continued their 
meetings for some time. Soon they began to visit 
the poor, to talk and pray with the prisoners in the 
jails, and to save every penny they could spare for 
charity. Thus God was preparing them to bring 
about a mighty revival of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. The club, however, was soon disbanded. 
What became of its leading members we shall see. 

Missionary Life.—Things had changed at the 
Epworth Rectory. ‘The rector had died, exhorting 
his sons to renewed earnestness. He desired that 
John should succeed him; but God willed otherwise. 
Just then, General Oglethorpe, a friend of the Wes- 
ley family, was about to sail for America with re-en- 
forcements for the Georgia Colony. He invited 
John Wesley to go with him as a missionary. After 
due deliberation, Charles having promised to accom- 
pany him, he consented. In 1735 they bade adieu 
to friends and native land, and sailed for the land 
of the Red men. On the same vessel that bore them 
to America was a band of Moravian missionaries 
from Germatly. Wesley soon observed their devo- 
tion and humble piety. He noticed that during a 
severe storm, when others were terrified, they ap- 
peared as calm as if on land, and kept on singing 
the praises of God. When the storm abated, Wesley 
inquired why they could be so composed in such 
danger, and for the first time in his life learned that 
there is really such a thing as “love which casteth 
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out fear.’ Soon they were in Georgia and at work. 
Finding their original purpose of laboring exclu- 
sively among the Indians impracticable, they began 
their labors among the Colonists of Savannah and 
Frederica. They still practiced the most rigorous 
self-denial, slept on the ground, refused all luxuries, 
and lived on bread and water. But severe formal- 
ism defeated their purposes. ‘They insisted on a 
rigid adherence to the rules of the Established 
Church, denying the Lord’s Supper and the Burial 
Service to those who had not been baptized in the 
orthodox way. ‘The Colonists opposed them, and 
soon began open persecution. Charles returned to 
England in 1736, as a messenger from the governor 
to the trustees of the Colony. During the follow- 
ing year, John sailed for home, feeling that his mis- 
sionary trip had been a failure. But this experience 
in the wilds of America was not without fruits. 
Intercourse with the Moravians on the voyage and 
during his residence in Georgia, convinced John 
Wesley that these people had something he did not ~ 
have, and that that something was just what he 
needed. He did not rest until he found it. 

The Wesleys Converted.—On his return to Eng- 
land, John Wesley began to realize more than ever 
the weight of his sins, and wrote in his diary: “TI 
am a child of wrath, an heir of hell. I went to 
America to convert the Indians, but O! who shall] 
convert me?” With all his learning and self-denial, 
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he still failed to comprehend the secret of faith in 
Christ for present salvation. When he arrived in 
London he met Peter Bohler, a bishop of the Mo- 
ravian Church. He opened his heart to this good 
man, visited the Moravian societies, and was soon 
convinced that some things which they taught and 
believed were Scriptural—especially salvation by 
faith and instantaneous conversion. With Peter 
Bohler, he visited his brother Charles, who was at 
this time confined to his bed. The good Moravian 
proclaimed to him the way of life and salvation. 
With both brothers it was a struggle for light, but 
the morning was coming. On the 24th of May, 1738, 
John Wesley attended an evening service in a little 
Moravian society in Aldersgate Street, where a lay- 
man was reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans. While he was describing the change 
wrought in the heart by faith in Christ, “I felt,” 
says Wesley, “my heart strangely warmed. I knew 
that I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation. 
An assurance was given me that he had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and had saved me from the law 
of sin and death.” Just three days before, Charles 
Wesley had found the same experience. He had 
been stopping in the house of a Mr. Bray, a poor 
mechanic, but a zealous Christian. In the home of 
this humble man, and by his help, he was led into 
the light of salvation. Thus were these two zealous 
young men converted. In the midst of the religious 
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apathy and lifeless formalism of the time, they were 
to prove the reality of the great change that had 
taken place in their hearts, and to lead thousands 
into the same experience. 

The interest which the Moravian brethren had 
taken in him, induced John Wesley to visit their 
home in Germany; and a few weeks after his con- 
version, accompanied by six or seven others, he set 
out on his journey. At Marienborn he met Zinzen- 
dorf, the leader of the Moravians. During this visit 
he learned many things of the doctrines and tempo- 
ral economy of this people. As Methodists we owe 
much to the Moravians. When John Wesley re- 
turned in September, he was ready to proclaim the 
way of salvation to all. With what success, we shall 
see in the next chapter. 

‘¢The Boy Parson.’?—That was the name by 
which George Whitefield was known in the early 
days of his ministry. He was the son of an inn- 
keeper of Gloucester. At eighteen he was at Oxford, 
in the humble position of servitor; but by this 
means he raised money to pay his way through col- 
lege. He pursued his studies with great diligence, 
and, as we have seen, soon became a member of the 
“Holy Club.” When the Wesleys left Oxford, he 
became the leader. He was then in deep anxiety of 
soul, and was bitterly persecuted by his fellow- 
students. But he was the first to get the assurance 
of salvation by faith, He was converted in 1735, 
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and in 1736 was ordained to the ministry. He was 
only twenty-one when he preached his first sermon 
in Gloucester, the home of his boyhood. The people 
were greatly moved by his words. Complaint was 
made to the bishop that Whitefield had driven fifteen 
persons mad; but the worthy prelate hoped that the 
madness might not be forgotten before the next 
Sunday. Then he went to London, where he 
preached with great success. But now came letters 
from the Wesleys in Georgia, asking for assistance. 
Whitefield’s heart was aglow with missionary zeal. 
When John Wesley was landing in England, White- 
field was on board a vessel bound for the New 
World. He began preaching the gospel to the ship’s 
company, and during the voyage many were con- 
verted. His stay in America was short, but his 
preaching aroused and led many to Christ. After 
projecting an orphan asylum in Georgia, he sailed 
for England in September of 1738. In August, 
1739, he was again in America. In the open air, he 
proclaimed salvation to thousands. His progress 
from Maine to Georgia was like a triumphal march, 
so wonderful was the power of his words over the 
people. When preaching in New York one day, he 
introduced the description of a storm and shipwreck. 
A number of sailors in the congregation were so 
carried away that they jumped to their feet and 
shouted: ‘Take to thé long-boat.” When in Phila- 
delphia, pleading for his asylum, Benjamin Franklin, 
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who was present, emptied his pockets in practical 
testimony to the power of his eloquence. He spent 
the rest of his life passing to and fro between Hng- 
land and America, preaching everywhere he went, 
with remarkable power. In 1770, at Newburyport, 
New Hampshire, his spirit passed from earth to 
glory. He was a wonderful preacher, but lacked 
administrative ability. Although his work in Amer- 
ica was practically unorganized, he had broken the 
fallow ground for the Methodist itinerants who were 
coming. : 

The Methodist Poet.—Charles Wesley has been 
called “The Poet of Methodism,” and well deserves 
the name. In some respects he was a phenomenon. 
He has written more hymns than any other man or 
woman that ever lived. Solomon wrote one thou- 
sand and five songs—a specimen of which we have 
in the Book of Canticles. But Charles Wesley wrote 
seven thousand. Says one: “It was Charles Wesley 
who sang the doctrines of the Methodists into the 
hearts of believers; and his evangelical fervor is 
such that he has made all Christendom his parish 
in a grander sense, even, than his administrative 
brother, John.” Such hymns as “O for a thousand 
tongues to sing,” “O for a heart to praise my God,” 
“Hark! the herald angels sing,” and, best of all, 
“Jesus, lover of my soul,” will be sung while the 
world lasts. Even in old age his thoughts fell easily 
into poetic numbers; and at the age of eighty, when 
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the shadows of death were falling around him, he 
called his wife to his bedside, and dictated: 


“Tn age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a helpless worm redeem? 
Jesus, my only hope thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart; 
O, could I catch one smile from thee, 
And drop into eternity !” 


Dr. Isaac Watts once said concerning “ Wrestling 
Jacob,” that it was worth more than all the poetry 
he himself had ever written. A great American 
preacher, of another Church, has said of “ Jesus, lover 
of my soul:” “ I would rather have written that hymn 
of Charles Wesley’s than have the fame of all the 
kings that ever sat on earth. Itismore glorious. It 
has more power in it. I would rather be the author 
of that hymn than hold the wealth of the richest man 
in New York. He will die. He is dead already, and 
he does not know it. He will pass, after a little 
while, out of men’s thoughts. What will there be 
to speak of him? What will he have done to stop 
trouble or to encourage hope? His money will go to 
his heirs, and they will divide it. Then they will 
die, and it will go to their heirs, growing smaller by 
each division. In three or four generations every- 
thing comes again to the ground for redistribution. 
But that hymn will go on singing until the last 
trump brings forth the angel band, and then I think 
it will mount up to the very presence of God.” 


CHAPTER II. 
ITS EARLY DEVELOPMENT. 


Moral Condition of England.—When the doors 
of old Oxford swung open, and God sent out the 
- Wesleys and Whitefield on their great mission, the 
spiritual condition of England, and of the Continent, 
was at a low ebb. The pope ruled Southern and 
Middle Europe, and though Protestantism held its 
sway in the North, especially in England, it had de- - 
generated into a mere form, destitute of spiritual - 
life. The only aggressive Church was the Roman 
Catholic. In England, atheism and profanity were | 
the fashion of the time. “Statesmen served their 
country and the devil together, laughing at the very 
idea of goodness, and encouraging their sons in 
shameless wickedness.” ‘The theater, with its ob- 
scene plays, was patronized much more than the 
churches. The infidel works of such men as Hobbes, 
‘Tindal, Voltaire, and Rousseau, were the literature of 
the day. What though Addison, Gray, and Thom- 
son decried the rottenness of society, and held up 
beautiful ideals of life, their words could not stem 
the awful tide of corruption and immorality that 
swept over the land. Southey said: ‘There never 
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was less religious feeling, either within the Estab- 
lishment or without, than when Wesley blew his 
trumpet and awakened those who slept.” Black- 
stone listened to every clergyman of note in London, 
and said: ‘“‘That he heard not a single discourse 
which had more Christianity in it than the writings ~ 
of Cicero; and that it would have been impossible 
to discover, from what he heard, whether the 
preacher was a follower of Confucius, Mohammed, 
or of Christ.” Toplady, author of ‘“ Rock of Ages,” 
said: “ At that period a converted minister in the 
Establishment was as great a wonder as a comet.” 
The Dean of St. Patrick’s in Dublin once preached 
to the sexton alone, and the substance of his ser- 
mon was: “Be a good man, John, and a Tory.” 
Over in America, even the Puritans had degenerated 
into lifelessness and formality, and after his first 
visit there Whitefield said: “I am persuaded that the - 
generality of preachers talk of an unknown Christ, 
and the reasons why the congregations have been 
so dead is because they have had dead men preach- 
ing to them.” What a dismal picture! But God is 
about to rescue his Church. There were some who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal, and out of that 
humble Epworth home, where Saint Susanna 
reigned, came the Elijahs. af 

The First Itinerants.—On John Wesley’s return 
from his visit to Germany, he found Whitefield and 
Charles Wesley preaching to immense crowds with 
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remarkable power. He joined them, and God won- 
derfully blessed their words wherever they went. 
The clergy became alarmed and refused to allow 
them in the churches. Whitefield was the first to 
preach in the open air. John Wesley’s High Church 
principles forbade such irregular proceedings. But 
what was he to do? Whitefield reminded him of 
Christ and his apostles, who, when they were ex- 
cluded from the temple, preached in the open air. 
His prejudices gave way, and he preached his first 
field sermon, near Bristol, to a large congregation. 
Charles was the last to yield to this new departure, 
and soon the trio were preaching in the fields. 
Their religious fervor and eloquence attracted large 
crowds, and many were converted. They began to 
travel and preach incessantly. The year 1739 
opened with a remarkable watch-night meeting in 
Fetter Lane. This meeting seems to mark an epoch 
in early Methodist history. Whitefield says: “It 
was a Pentecostal season indeed.” It was now ap- 
parent that something must be done to care for the 
thousands that were being converted, and societies 
now began to be organized. Wesley says: “In the 
latter end of the year 1739, eight or ten persons 
came to me in London, and desired that I should 
spend some time with them in prayer, and advise 
them how to flee from the wrath to come; this was 
the rise of the United Society.” “Twelve came the 
first night, forty the next, and soon after a hundred.” 
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These societies rapidly increased in number. At 
Bristol, on the 12th of May, 1739, the corner-stone 
of the first Methodist Church in the world was laid, 
In the latter end of the same year, Wesley pur- 
chased the “Old Foundry” and prepared it for wor- 
ship. The “ Old Foundry ” now became Methodist 
_head-quarters, and has been called the cradle of 
London Methodism. 

Mobs and Persecutions.—It must be remembered 
that the Wesleys and their associates were still 
members of the Established Church. John Wesley 
had no desire to establish a sect of his own. He 
desired that his societies might find a home in the 
Church. But the preaching of the Methodists was 
emptying the parish churches. This incensed the 
clergy, and to get rid of ‘these pestilent fellows,” 
they began to encourage mob violence. To this 
day, in England, and in Ireland too, many local 
Church records contain entries of ‘drinks furnished 
to the mob for driving out the Methodists.” More 
than once was John Wesley surrounded by a mob at 
the entrance of thé Foundry; but often they “ melted 
away like water’ when he began to exhort them. 
On one occasion the crowd proposed to take Charles 
to the river and “duck” him. As they carried him 
he began to sing, and before they reached the 
bridge they dropped their uncomfortable burden, 
He took his stand on the bridge and preached from 
“If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
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Down in Devonshire, a preacher named Drew 
was assailed by a mob, headed by the magistrate. 
They hurried him off to an old quarry-pit near by, 
and as they were about to throw him in, Drew 
seized hold of the magistrate’s coat and they both 
rolled to the bottom of the pit together. 

Through mobs and sufferings many, the itiner- 
ants pushed on, the societies grew, and thousands 
were converted. 

Lay Preachers.—Thomas Maxfield was a class- 
leader at the Foundry. In Wesley’s absence he was 
requested by his class to preach. He did so, and 
God owned his word. Wesley, hearing what Max- 
field had done, hastened from Bristol to put a stop 
to “such folly.’ His mother was then mistress at 
the Foundry Parsonage, and she said: “‘ Take care 
what you do. Thomas Maxfield is as truly called 
to preach the gospel as ever you were.” He heard 
Maxfield for himself, and said, “It is of the Lord,” 
and licensed him to preach. Thomas Maxfield was 
the first of a long line of local preachers who, in 
every land, have won triumphs for Methodism. 
Many of these, such as Maxfield, Bennett, Nelson, 
and Beard, suffered as bravely as the Wesleys, and 
were as often a match for the angry mob. 

Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.—Methodism was 
introduced into /veland as early as 1747 by Thomas 
Williams, one of Wesley’s preachers. He procured a 
preaching-place and organized a society. John Wes- 
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ley was sent for the same year, and made a brief 
visit. He found a flourishing society, and preached 
to large congregations. Charles Wesley and Charles 
Perronet came shortly after, and found that perse- 
cution had begun. A popish mob had broken in 
upon the society in Dublin, and after destroying 
everything, made a bonfire of the premises. Wes- 
ley and Perronet suffered much, but for some time 
preached the Word in spite of the mobs. After 
that, John Wesley made it a custom to visit Ireland 
every second year during his life. At first, Meth- 
odism made but slow progress; but Wesley would 
say: ‘Have patience, and Ireland will repay you.” 
The work went on, the societies increased, and John 
Wesley’s words have been verified, since Ireland 
has given to Methodism such men as Thomas Walsh, 
Henry «Moore, Gideon Ousely, Adam Clarke, and, 
later, such men as William Arthur. 

John Wesley introduced Methodism into Scotland 
in 1721. He did not meet with the same success 
there as in England and Ireland. There were no 
mobs there, but there were prejudices which bade 
defiance to any mode of attack. Wesley left Chris- 
topher Hooper in charge, and he organized the first 
society. 

To Howell Harris belongs the honor of planting 
Methodism in Wales. He had been converted in 
1735. He was at Oxford when the Wesleys were in 
Georgia, but could not endure the immoralities of 
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the place. He returned to Wales, and began preach- 
ing without orders. He itinerated nearly a year and 
a half before the Wesleys and Whitefield entered 
upon their career, 

A Separation.—-The Wesleys and Whitefield were 
intimately associated. They had been together at 
Oxford, were all of them members of the ‘ Holy 
Club,” and had loved each other as brothers. 

When Whitefield was in America his beautiful 
spirit and wonderful eloquence attracted the atten- 
tion of the Calvinistic clergy. The great Edwards, 
of Princeton, received him with open arms. He must 
read their Creed. He did so, and soon became a 
confirmed Calvinist, a zealot for predestination and 
final perseverance. The Wesleys were Arminians, 
and believed zx free grace for all,and a possibility of 
falling from grace. ‘The systems of Arminianism 
and Calvinism are two, and can never be harmonized. 
Then began the great Calvinistic controversy. ‘The 
Wesleys and Whitefield became separated in their 
work, and Whitefield became identified with the body 
known as “Calvinistic Methodists,” or the “Lady 
Huntingdon Connection.” Though separated in 
their work, they still loved each other. In his last 
will and testament, Whitefield left a mourning ring 
to the Wesleys in token of his affection, and desired 
that John Wesley should preach his funeral sermon. 
In the best sense “they loved each other in their 
lives, and in death they were not divided.” 
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The Champion of Arminianism.—Another hero 
now appeared on the scene, and in this great con- 
troversy became the bold champion. John Fletcher, 
the son of a French officer, was born in Switzerland. . 
He was educated for the ministry at Geneva, but 
took a dislike to the Calvinistic theology. Not being 
' able to subscribe to it, he gave up the thought of 
the ministry, went to Portugal, and took a commis- 
sion in the army. He was ordered to America, but 
when about to embark met with an accident which 
laid him up at his hotel until after the vessel had 
sailed. He next appeared in London as a private 
tutor. He soon found his way to the Foundry, 
heard the Wesleys preach, was converted, and be- 
came one of the most eminent preachers and saintly 
men the world has ever known. What John Wesley 
said in the great controversy was chiefly in defense 
of himself. The task of defending Arminianism 
against the attacks of such men as Shirley, Hill, 
Toplady, and a host of others, was left to John 
Fletcher. His five “Checks to Antinomianism” 
virtually silenced his assailants, and left him master 
of the field. Wesley says of him: “ Many exem- 
plary men have I known, holy in heart and life, in 
these fourscore years, but one equal to him I have 
never known, neither in Europe nor in America, nor 
do I expect to find one such on this side of eternity.” 

Further Progress.—The first Methodist Confer- 
ence was held at the Old Foundry, in 1744. It was 
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composed of the two Wesleys, four lay preachers, and 
four of Wesley’s friends from among the English 
clergy. Plans were made to carry on the work. 
These conferences began to be held regularly. ‘he 
work continued to spread, and the societies in- 
creased in number. 

Methodists were now more respected; and even 
among the clergy of the English Church, Wesley 
had many friends. There were Perronet and Venn, 
Madan and Berridge, Toplady and others, who, as 
some one has said, “had the sagacity to perceive, 
and the piety to confess, that John Wesley was not 
a worse, but a better son of the Church for being 
also a Methodist.” 

As the years were passing, and Wesley was grow- 
ing old, he began to think of the future welfare of 
his societies. The Churches and other property 
were still in his name. In 1784 there were three 
hundred and fifty-nine chapels. In this year, 
Wesley drew up the “Deed of Declaration,” by 
which the “Legal Hundred” were appointed from 
among the preachers, and provision made for filling 
vacancies in their ranks. ‘They were to be Wesley’s 
successors, to have oversight 'of the societies after 
his death, and hold the property belonging to the 
Methodists. 

After the ordination of Coke as “ Superintendent 
of the Societies in America,” Wesley ordained other 
preachers for the work in England, Ireland, and 
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Scotland. The question of administering the sac- 
raments continued to provoke discussion. Wesley 
thought that the people should receive the sacra- 
ments from the regular clergy; but in many cases 
the clergy ignored the Methodists, and’ the people 
desired that their own preachers should perform 
this duty. Shortly after Wesley’s death, the Confer- 
ence resolved to allow the ordained preachers to ad- 
minister the sacraments to their people. 

Death of the Wesleys.—Charles Wesley died in 
1788, in his eightieth year. John Wesley was then 
still hale and hearty. In 1790, at the age of eighty- 
seven, he was traveling his five months’ circuit in 
the North of England, preaching from ten to fifteen 
times a week. His strength, however, was grad- 
ually failing. He held his last Conference at Bristol, 
in 1790. The Minutes show one hundred and fifteen 
circuits, two hundred and ninety-four preachers, and 
seventy-one thousand five hundred and sixty-eight 
members. ‘There were also nineteen missionaries at 
work in Canada and the West Indies. 

During February, 1791, it was apparent that the 
days of this grand old Christian warrior were num- 
bered. He gradually became weaker, but retained 
consciousness to the last, and was continually prais- 
ing God. A few days before death came, he sang 
his last song,— 


“To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Who sweetly all agree.” 
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The anxiety pictured upon the faces of his friends 
disturbed him, and once or twice he exclaimed: 
“The best of all is, God is with us.” 

A little before ten o’clock, on the morning of 
March 2, 1791, the spirit of the immortal Wesley 
changed worlds. When the final moment came, 
the dying hero was struggling to repeat that glorious 
hymn of gratitude and victory: 


“Tl praise my Maker while I’ve breath; 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers, 
Thy days of praise shall ne’er be past 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 


His relatives and intimate friends stood around his 
bed as he gave to each his parting blessing; and then, 
when life was ebbing out, Joseph Bradford solemnly 
repeated these words: “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and 
this heir of glory shall come in.” While he was yet 
speaking, the chariots of glory swept by, and the 
Father of Methodism had gone home. 

For one hundred years John Wesley has been 
before the throne, and his dust sleeps in the old 
burying-ground at City Road Chapel; but his life 
and his words are as fresh to-day as dew upon the 
morning flowers. ‘He, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Not since the days of the apostles has the world 
seen a life so sublime. He possessed “the zeal of a 
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Paul, the statesmanship of a Richelieu.” During 
his ministry of sixty-five years he never faltered in 
self-sacrificing, whole-hearted enthusiasm for the sal- 
vation of men. Ages may roll on, and scholars 
statesmen, and theologians continue to write their 
names high up in life’s temples of fame; but while 
the world lasts, the good and great in every evangel- 
ical Church in Christendom shall pay their tribute 
to the memory of John and Charles Wesley. 
4 


CHAPTER III. 
BEGINNINGS IN AMERICA. 


Pioneers and Organizations.—John Wesley had 
manifested a deep interest in the people of Ireland. 
During one of his visits to the Emerald Isle he 
preached in Limerick County to some French 
refugees, many of whom were converted and became 
zealous Christians. Some of these converts were to 
carry Methodism to the New World. In 1760a 
number of these people arrived at New York, among 
them being Barbara Heck, a godly woman, with her 
husband, Paul Heck, and Philip Embury, a local 
preacher. There were yet no preachers and no so- 
cieties in America. Several members of this little 
band of Methodists drifted into worldliness, only a 
few retaining their religious experience. In 1765 
another company came from the same neighbor- 
hood in Ireland. ‘These, too, soon fell into habits 
of gambling and dissipation. One day in 1766, 
Barbara Heck entered a room and found a number 
of them at a game of cards. She snatched the cards 
and threw them into the fire. She was now 
thoroughly aroused, and went immediately to Em- 
bury’s house, to urge him to begin to preach the 
gospel. Throwing herself upon her knees before 
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him, she pleaded until his diffidence gave way, and 
his spirit caught the revival flame that had been 
so strangely kindled in her heart.. He preached his 
first sermon in his own house to a few neighbors. 
A society was organized. The little company in- 
creased in numbers, and the Word of God pre- 
vailed. 

A short time before this, in 1764, another local 
preacher from Ireland had settled at Sam’s Creek, 
in Maryland. He immediately opened his house 
for preaching, and organized a society. A rude 
church was soon built of logs, and in this humble 
sanctuary without doors or windows, save openings 
sawed in the walls, the little society held its meet- 
ings. Strawbridge itinerated throughout the sur- 
rounding country, preaching to multitudes in the 
open air. ; 

Captain Thomas Webb.—One day, in 1767, when 
the society in New York were holding their service, 
they were startled by the entrance of a British 
officer. They thought he had come to persecute 
them, but he joined in the singing and praying, and 
they soon found that he was a friend rather than an 
enemy. In the siege of Louisburg he had lost an 
eye, and on the Plains of Abraham, had_ been 
wounded in the arm. Returning to England, he 
had been converted under John Wesley’s preaching 
at Bristol. Wesley soon discovered his superior 
abilities, and licensed him as a local preacher. He 
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had been sent by the Government to Albany, and 
while there, heard of Embury’s society in New 
Vork, and came tosee them. His name was Thomas 
Webb. He has been called “the apostle of Ameri- 
can Methodism.” He was soon preaching for 
Embury, and great crowds came to hear him. When 
in 1768, by the perseverance of faithful Barbara 
Heck, “‘ Wesley Chapel,” on John Street was planned 
and built, he subscribed fifty pounds. Then he 
went to Philadelphia and organized the first Meth- 
odist society in that city, and afterwards assisted 
them in buying St. George’s Church to worship in. 
He made visits to Long Island and Baltimore, and 
traveled through all the surrounding country, 
preaching with great power. In 1772 he went to 
England to urge Mr. Wesley to send more preachers 
to America. He returned with Thomas Rankin in 
1773. Mr. Wesley said: ‘He is a man of fire; and 
the power of God continually attends his word.” 
When the Revolution broke out, he returned to 
England, and died near Bristol in 1796, at. the age 
of seventy-two. 

The First Conference.—Wesley Chapel was the 
first Methodist Church in America. When it was 
building, the society sent a letter to John Wesley, 
desiring an experienced preacher. 





They were will- 
ing to sell their “coats and shirts” to pay the 


preacher’s passage. ‘The matter was laid before the 
next Conference, and Richard Boardman and Joseph 
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Pilmore volunteered to go. With them, Wesley 
sent fifty pounds as a gift to the society in New 
_ York. These two missionaries were just entering 
ou their labors—Boardman at New York, and Pil- 
more at Philadelphia—when Whitefield was on his 
way to Newburyport to die. Robert Williams, a 
local preacher, had, with Wesley’s consent, preceded 
them to America. Williams became the apostle of 
Methodism in Virginia and North Carolina, and 
was instrumental in the conversion of Jesse Lee, 
who became the founder of Methodism in New 
England. His friend Ashton was useful in Em- 
bury’s society, until, in 1770, he removed with him 
to Camden, New York, where Embury died in 1776. 
Ashton left a fund for an annuity, “to the end of 
time,” to the oldest unmarried member of the New 
York Conference, and the preachers of that Confer- 
ence are still reminded of him. Then came John 
King, another local preacher, and the hero of Meth- 
odism in Baltimore. Richard Owen had been con- 
verted under the preaching of Strawbridge, and 
became the first za¢ive American Methodist preacher. 
These six men, Embury, Webb, Strawbridge, Owen, 
Williams, and King, together with Barbara Heck, 
may be said to have been the founders of Meth- 
odism in the New World. In1771, Wesley sent out 
two preachers, Francis Asbury and Richard Wright, 
giving to Asbury authority as general assistant. In 
1773, came Thomas Rankin and George Shadford. 
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Rankin, having traveled longer than Asbury, super- 
seded him as “general assistant.” He had been 
authorized to call a Conference of the preachers, 
which he did on July 4, 1773, at Philadelphia. This 
was the first Conference in America, and the Minutes 
show the names of ten preachers, and report a mem- 
bership of eleven hundred and sixty. In spite of 
opposition, the Word of God had been spreading. 
The itinerants had penetrated South as far as 
Georgia. In regard to the sacraments, it was found 
that some of the preachers had departed from Wes- 
ley’s instructions. It was resolved at this Confer- 
ence that each preacher should avoid administering 
the sacraments, and receive them at the hands of the 
ministers of the Episcopal Church alone. Straw- 
bridge, however, refused to abide by this decision, 
and his name was subsequently dropped from the 
Minutes. Rankin stationed the preachers, and in- 
sisted on a more rigorous enforcement of the Dis- 
cipline. - 

Francis Asbury.—He had a pious mother. His 
home was in Staffordshire, near Wednesbury, where 
the Wesleys had been mobbed and the Methodists 
severely persecuted. When a fourteen-year-old boy, 
Asbury had a curiosity to know who and what these 
Methodists were. His mother sent him to Wednes- 
bury to see for himself. He was deeply impressed 
with what he saw, and his soul longed for the ex- 
perience of which he had heard them speak. He 
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was soon seeking in earnest, and, while praying in 
his father’s barn, found peace and pardon. At 
eighteen he was a local preacher, and at twenty-one 
entered the itinerancy. At twenty-six he was sent 
by Wesley to America, and henceforth became the 
leader of the great Methodist movement in the New 
World. To Francis Asbury the Methodist Church 
is largely indebted for its discipline and organiza- 
tion. Under his supervision it grew from a small 
band to a strong Church. He was devoted, soul 
and body, to the work to which God had called him. 
For him physical toil and hardship had no terror. 
He traveled the hardest circuits, lodged in the wil- 
derness, and counted it all joy to preach the gospel 
to perishing souls. He never married. A part of 
his salary, which was only sixty-four dollars, he 
sent to his widowed mother as long as she lived. 
Revolutionary Times.—On the breaking out of 
the Revolution, many of the preachers returned to 
England, but some remained. To these Wesley 
wrote, advising them to be peace-makers, and to 
avoid alliance with any party. This advice was 
generally followed. Wesley at first failed to under- 
stand the nature of the struggle for liberty, but aft- 
erward gained larger and truer views, and foretold 
the success of the Revolution. This was a critical 
time for the scattered societies; but most of them 
survived the ordeal, and continued to make some 
"progress. A Methodist historian has said: “Anieri- 
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can independence implied the independence of 
American Methodism. ‘The latter virtually became 
independent at the breaking out of the war, and the 
constitution which organized it into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was to be adopted in about one 
year after the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
and to precede the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution by about five years. The. new Church was 
to be the first religious body of the country which 
should recognize in its organic law, by a solemn 
declaration of its Articles of Religion, the New Re- 
public; the first to pay homage, in the persons of 
its chief representatives—its first bishops—to the 
supreme magistracy.” Asbury, whose sympathy was 
with the: Colonies, staid at his post. When men 
of war fired on Boston, he said: ‘I must go and 
mind my-own business, and leave these tlfngs to 
the providence of God.” He continued to itinerate 
among the struggling- societies, encouraging and 
strengthening them,-and was the shepherd of the 
scattered flock ‘until the close of the war. For a 
time, on account of: the intense political feeling, he 
was obliged to seek an asylum in the home of his 
friend, Judge White, of Delaware. Another name 
that was prominent in these stormy days was that 
of Freeborn Garrettson. He had been converted in 
the saddle, when riding home from a Methodist meet- 
ing. One of his first acts, on reaching home, was 
to call his household together to family prayers, and 
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then, after exhorting them to seek Christ, he pro- 
nounced his slaves free men. He joined the Con- 
ference in 1775, and through all those stormy days 
he rode up and-down through the country, preach- 
ing the gospel. He was frequently mobbed, and on 
one occasion almost beaten to death, but he never 
faltered. Other itinerants, such as Hartley, Abbott, 
and Gatch, also suffered severely. At last the war 
was at an end, peace was declared, and the Meth- 
odist leaders began to think of reorganization. The 
question of administering the sacraments still caused 
some trouble in many places. The membership now 
numbered fourteen thousand. ‘The societies first 
sought Wesley’s advice, and, guided by that, as we 
shall see, were soon organized into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The Christmas Conference.—The question of 
sacraments now became more serious. Before the 
war the Methodists had depended upon the clergy- 
men of the Church of England for the administra- 
tion of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but nearly 
all the English clergy had left the country. The 
societies now urged Mr. Wesley to provide means 
by which they might have the sacraments. 

In the meantime, God had raised up a man to 
assist Wesley in the administrative work of the 
Church. Dr. Thomas Coke was a young minister 
of the Established Church at Petherton, England. 
He had met and conversed with some Methodist 
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people, and had sought and found salvation in Christ. 
His preaching then became too Methodistic to suit 
his parishioners, and they drove him outof town. He 
soon found John Wesley, and became a Methodist 
itinerant. In 1784, Wesley consecrated him “su- 
perintendent of the Methodist Societies in America,” 
and with two presbyters, or elders, Whatcoat and 
Vasey, sent him to organize the American Church. 
Arriving in America in November, they at once 
conferred with Asbury, and decided to call a Con- 
ference on Christmas-day. Freeborn Garrettson rode 
twelve hundred miles in six weeks to summon the 
preachers, and sixty out of eighty-three answered to 
the call. The Conference assembled at the time 
appointed. By a unanimous vote, Mr. Wesley’s ad- 
vice concerning government was accepted, and they 
organized themselves into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Dr. Coke, with the assistance of Whatcoat 
and Vasey, ordained Asbury first as deacon, then as 
an elder, and subsequently consecrated him a ‘“‘su- 
perintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
Several of the preachers were ordained deacons and 
elders. The Conference continued ten days, during 
which time the Twenty-four Articles of Religion, 
abridged by Wesley from the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the English Church, were adopted, with the addition 
of one concerning Christian rulers. Every Method- 
ist ought to be thoroughly acquainted with these 
Twenty-five Articles of Religion. Rules of discipline 
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were also discussed and adopted. The Conference 
expressed its allegiance to Wesley, declaring that they 
would obey him in all matters of Church government 
while he lived. They spoke out on the slavery ques- 
tion. Where the law permitted it, every member was 
to emancipate his slaves within twelve months. AI- 
together the session was harmonious, and the result 
was hailed by the societies with great joy. They 
were now a Church, and their own preachers could 
administer the sacraments. 





PART TI. 


FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, IN 1784, 
TO THE SEPARATION OF 1844. 





CHAPTER J. 
FROM 1784 TO 1800. 


Rapid Growth.—The organization of the Church 
was followed by general prosperity. The great 
Head of the Church set his seal upon what had been 
done at that Christmas Conference, and by the fre- 
quent outpourings of his Spirit upon preachers and 
people, gave evidence of Divine approbation. It must 
be remembered that even at this time the Methodists 
were generally looked upon by other Churches as 
a band of heretics or wild fanatics; but God was 
using them. ‘They were the pioneers in the North, 
South, and West, and during the closing years of 
this century there was scarcely a community but 
had been visited by a Methodist itinerant. 

They pushed to the outskirts of civilization, 
forded rivers, slept in the forest, preached on the 
road-side, and often suffered with hunger and for 
want of proper clothing in the cold winters of the 
North. Over in Canada an itinerant named James 
McCarthy was arrested as a vagabond, and banished 
from the country for preaching without the permis- 
sion of the Church of England. McCarthy was 


never heard of again by his wife and four children. 
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But persecution only fed the fires of grace that were 
already kindled everywhere by the itinerants. They 
were mobbed and persecuted, but on they went, 
singing,— 
“Shall I, for fear of feeble man, 
The Spirit’s course in me restrain?” 


After the Christmas Conference, Coke raised 
money, and sent Garrettson to Nova Scotia. Black 
had been there before him, and had opened the way. 
Garrettson traveled and suffered much, but did ef- 
fectual work. Before the close of the century the 
itinerants had pushed their way into Upper Canada; 
and in 1791, Jesse Lee was appointed presiding elder 
of New England and Canada. ‘Then, too, the Great 
West was attracting attention. - Robert Wooster had 
crossed the Alleghanies and preached the gospel in 
the Mississippi Valley, about 1781. Lambert Ware 
and a dozen others plunged into the wilds of Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, preaching the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. By 1792, there were eighty-five traveling 
preachers, and five thousand seven hundred of a 
membership west of the Alleghanies. 

At the Conference of 1789 it was deemed expe- 
dient to recognize, in the name of the denomination, 
the new Federal Constitution lately adopted, and 
also to congratulate Washington, after his recent in- 
augural. An address to the President was voted by 
the Conference, and Bishops Coke and Asbury pre- 
sented it. Washington replied with courtesy, assur- 
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ing them of his interest in vital religion, that they 
should have his prayers, and desired them to pray 
for him. Other Churches seemed to feel grieved 
that the Methodists should be first in this patriotic 
exercise, and soon followed their example. 

Jesse Lee.—He was the apostle of Methodism in 
New England. He pushed his way into Vermont 
and Connecticut in 1789, and organized one society 
of three women. He received a cold reception in 
this Puritan zone. Since the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, Congregationalism had been the established 
form of religion in New England. Churches were 
built and ministers supported by law. ‘The Churches 
were not only Calvinistic, but severely rigid in their 
religious belief. They treated the doctrines of free 
grace, as taught by the Methodists, with disdain. 
When Lee went to Boston, no one would take him 
in; so he stood beneath an elm-tree, on Boston 
Common, on a July afternoon, and preached. A 
crowd gathered, but none of them would receive him 
into their homes. He tried in vain to get a place to 
preach in. ‘The next Conference appointed him to 
Boston, and he made another effort ; but Boston did 
not want any Methodist preachers. It was not until 
1792 that the first society was organized, and then 
with only a few poor members. In 1795 a chapel 
was built, with aid from other cities. 

Lee traveled extensively through all the New 
England States. He preached at New Haven, and 
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Dr. Stiles, president of Yale, came to hear him. The 
president prophesied that in one hundred years the 
religious population of that place would be “mainly 
Congregational and Episcopal, with some Baptists 
and a few Wesleyans.” How is it to-day? 

Lee courageously pursued his work. He had 
an impression that Methodism was just what New 
England wanted. The Churches were stiff and 
formal; Calvinism, with its rigid theology, was pro- 
ducing a reaction in some places; Unitarianism was 
standing at the door of the churches, and infidelity 
was finding a fruitful soil. Lee lived to see some 
fruit of his labors. He continued to be Asbury’s 
right-hand man, “‘a bishop in everything but name,” 
and went with him to glory in the same year (1816), 
shouting: “Glory! glory! hallelujah! Jesus reigns!” 

An Unpopular Council.—At the Conference of 
1784 no provision was made for the calling of 
another General Conference. Legislation was ac- 
complished by submitting matters to each Annual 
Conference separately; but the Annual Conferences 
had now become so sumerous as to render this 
method very inconvenient. 

Asbury suggested the plan of a “Council,” to be 
composed of the bishops and presiding elders, who 
should meet and prepare, or mature, matters to 
be laid before the Annual Conferences. At first the 
plan was approved, and two sessions were held, in 
1789 and 1790. But a general opposition arose, and 
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the bishops were compelled to call in its place a 
General Conference, in 1792. 

First Regular General Conference.—This was an 
important gathering. The Church had made re- 
markable progress since the Christmas Conference. 
There were now nearly sixty-six thousand members 
and two hundred and sixty-six preachers. The Con- 
ference met in Baltimore, on November 1, 1792. 
Resolutions proposing that when a preacher was dis- 
satisfied with his appointment, he might appeal to 
the Conference, and if the Conference sustained 
him, he should have another appointment, were in- 
troduced by James O’Kelly. This brought on one 
of the greatest debates in the history of the Church. 
The resolutions were finally rejected by a large ma- 
jority. O’Kelly, and a few who sympathized with 
him, withdrew from the Conference, and _ subse- 
quently formed themselves into the “ Republican 
Methodist Church.” For a time they had quite a 
following, and caused much trouble. Jesse Lee said: 
“Tt was enough to make the saints of God weep 
between the porch and the altar, and that both day 
and night, to see how the Lord’s people were carried 
away captive by that division.” They used every 
influence to impeach Asbury, and hinder him in his 
work, but he treated them kindly About 1800 they 
changed their name to the “Christian Church,” and 
twenty years later there was scarcely a trace of the 
organization. ‘The defeat of these resolutions was a 
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great victory for the temporal economy of our 
Church, and after O’Kelly’s withdrawal peace 
reigned. t 

The Conference then proceeded to revise the 
Discipline. Regular General Conferences were to 
be held. ‘The Annual Conferences were distin- 
guished as “District Conferences,” and were to be 
held in each presiding elder’s district. Provision 
was made for the election, consecration, and trial 
of bishops. The office of “presiding elder” was 
defined, and the title appears for the first time in the 
Discipline. ‘This office has been an arm of power in 
the Church ever since, and we owe much of our suc- 
cess aS a Church to the men who have faithfully 
performed the duties of a “presiding elder.” They, 
with our beloved bishops, are true successors of the 
primitive Methodist itinerant, giving up the com- 
forts and pleasures of home-life, and making many 
other sacrifices, to travel here and there, marshaling 
the hosts of the Church militant. 

Our First College.—As early as 1780, John Dickins 
suggested to Asbury the idea of a Methodist Seminary. 
Asbury consulted with Coke about it at Baltimore, in 
1784. Coke encouraged the plan by helping to raise 
five thousand dollars, and contracting for the building 
material. The site was selected at Abingdon, Md., 
where Asbury laid the corner-stone, June 5, 1785. 
It was called Cokesbury College, in honor of the two 
bishops. In 1792 it had seventy students, and con- 
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tinued to prosper until it was destroyed by fire, in 
1795. The loss was estimated at fifty thousand. 
dollars. No attempt was made to rebuild it. A- 
building was bought in Baltimore, and the college 
started there; but in just a year after the other 
building was consumed, it caught fire and burned to 
the ground. ‘This, of course, was so discouraging 
that no further effort was made for some time. 

Our First Book Concern.—Previous to 1789 there 
had been some publishing done by the preachers. 
Robert Williams had reprinted some of Wesley’s 
works, and the profits had been divided among the 
preachers or used for charity. But not until the 
above year did Conference make official provision 
for the publication of books for the Church. John 
Dickins was appointed Book Steward at Philadel- 
phia, and Philip Cox was designated Book Steward 
“at large.” Dickins began his publishing-house 
with six hundred dollars of his own money, lent to 
the Church. The profits were to go to Cokesbury 
College, and to help plant missions among the In- 
dians. ‘The first book issued was the ‘‘Imitation,” 
by Thomas 4 Kempis. Others quickly followed. 
From this humble beginning has grown our immense 
publishing interests. 

General Progress to 1800.—After the Conference 
of 1792 the preachers went back to their work with 
unabated enthusiasm. ‘The O’Kelly schism caused 
a falling off in the membership during the next 
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quadrennium of about eight thousand; nevertheless, 
_new circuits were formed and new chapels built in 
nearly every settled State and Territory. About this 
time a revival spread over Rhode Island. Societies 
were formed and churches built in the face of much 
opposition. At one place an attempt was made to 
build a church; the timber was drawn, and other 
preparations were going on, when one night a crowd 
gathered, and, after carrying most of the timber to the 
bottom of a large hill, they cut it in pieces and made 
apenofit. Then they found a sailor’s old hat, jacket, 
and trousers, and, stuffing them to represent a 
man, they placed it on top of the pen, and tarred 
and feathered it. Such trials were not uncommon 
in those days, but the good work went on. Before 
the close of the century, societies had been formed 
in all the United States. At the General Confer- 
ence of 1796 there were one hundred and twenty 
ministers present. The “District Conferences” were 
henceforth to be called ‘‘Annual Conferences.” ‘The 
Chartered Fund was instituted, and some few 
changes made in the Discipline. During this period 
such men as Wm. McKendree, Thomas Ware, Nich- 
olas Snethen, Ezekiel Cooper, Thomas Morrell, and 
John McClaskey-held up the banners of Methodism. 
The General Conference of 1800 elected Richard 
Whatcoat to the episcopal office. The Book Con- 
cern was removed from Philadelphia to New York, 
and Ezekiel Cooper elected Book Agent. ‘he allow- 
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ance of sixty-four dollars a year, besides traveling 
expenses, to the preachers was raised to eighty, and 
their wives were to receive the same amount. 

In 1790, official action was taken for the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools in America. Just nine 
years before, Robert Raikes had put the Sunday- 
school idea into practice in England. The wife of 
Samuel Bradburn, one of Wesley’s local preachers, 
first suggested the matter to Raikes, and assisted 
him to organize the first Sunday-school. John 
Wesley was the first man in England publicly to 
approve Raikes’s plan. Asbury had established a 
Sunday-school in Virginia, in 1786, but the Church 
had taken no action until 1790. The Conference 
then gave orders on the matter, and provision was 
made for the establishment of Sunday-schools 
throughout the country. Thus Methodism set 
another wheel rolling for the conversion of the 
world. What a host of Sunday-school scholars 
to-day! 

With a complete organization, a settled polity, 
and a consecrated army, the Church was now 
equipped to enter upon a new century. And what 
a century of triumph it has been! 


CuaPrerR II. 
FROM 1800 TO 1820, 


Camp-meetings and Revivals.—The new century 
opened auspiciously. A great revival swept over 
the whole Church. Two hundred souls were con- 
verted at the General Conference of 1800. The 
fire spread rapidly. It was about this time that 
camp-meetings began. The story of their origin is 
this: In the year 1799, two brothers by the name 
of McGee, the one a Methodist and the other a 
Presbyterian minister, were traveling through Ken- 
tucky, when they stopped on the banks of the Red 
River to attend a Presbyterian sacramental occasion. 
They preached, and such remarkable effects fol- 
lowed that it produced great public excitement. 
The congregation were first melted to tears, and 
then shouted for joy. The people hearing of this, 
came by hundreds from the surrounding country. 
The house being too small to hold them, a stand 
was erected in a grove near by ‘The success of 
these meetings led to others, in which Presbyterians 
and Baptists alike participated. 

It is said that Lorenzo Dow introduced the 
camp-meeting into New England at Bolton, Conn., 


in June, 1805. He reached there on Friday, the 
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last day of May, and desired to preach in the Pres- 
byterian church the next day; but Parson Colton 
declared it to be an “encroachment on his field,” 
and regarded the Methodists, and Mr. Dow in par- 
ticular, as fanatics. Dow opened his meeting in a 
grove near by. Great crowds came, and many were 
converted. : 

Although camp-meetings began among the Pres- 
byterians, our friends of that name have long since 
abandoned them. ‘The early Methodist itinerants 
made these out-door gatherings a power for the sal- 
vation of sinners. 

At the end of this quadrennium the member- 
ship was swelled to one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand. Camp-meetings are still a blessing to Meth- 
odism, and sinners are: still saved and believers 
sanctified in the tented groves. 

Heroes and Heroism.—This was an age of 
heroes. ‘The great work to which Methodism was 
called demanded heroes. Elijah Hedding, who aft- 
erward became bishop, began his work in 1799. 
For a clear and stong intellect, and broad and com- 
manding views, Bishop Hedding had few equals. 
Then came Asa Shinn and Joshua Soule in 1800. 

Robert R. Roberts, Wm. McKendree, Nathan 
Bangs, Jacob Young, John Collins, Nathan Robert- 
son, John Early, Wm. Capers, Beverly Waugh, and 
John Emory, all entered the work during this great 


revival decade. Benjamin Young went to Illinois in 
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1804. He records that the population, then very few, 
were noted for their “stealing, fighting, and lying ;” 
but the Word of God prevailed, and he soon organ- 
ized some societies. 

Jesse Walker may be called the pioneer of the 
West. In 1806 he was a missionary to Illinois, 
and reported two hundred and eighteen members 
at the close of the first year. ‘Then he went to 
Missouri. St. Louis was noted for its wickedness. 
Romanism was about the only religion. Walker 
made up his mind to attack the town. He took 
with him two young preachers. When they arrived, 
they found the Legislature in session, and every 
hotel full. whey tried to get private lodging, but 
in vain. The crowd laughed at them, and some 
cursed them. They retreated; but Walker stopped 
when eighteen miles out of town, and turned his 
horse’s head toward the battle-field. He went back, 
made a successful stand, and in 1822 a Methodist 
Conference was held in St. Louis. In 1830 he made 
a raid on Chicago, and organized a class of ten 
members. Beggs was the.first pastor, and the first 
church was built in 1834. Walker died triumphantly 
in 1835. 

Tobias Gibson was on his way to the Mississippi 
Valley in 1799. He had been a man of great 
wealth, but had forsaken all to become a Methodist 
itinerant. He traveled hundreds of miles through 
the vast wilderness until he reached the Cumber- 
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land River. Here he sold his horse, and bought a 
canoe. In this he sailed down the Cumberland to 
the Mississippi; thence down the “Father of Waters” 
to Natchez, where he began his missionary work. 
He laid the foundations of Methodism there, and 
died in 1804. Bishop Whatcoat died in 1806. At 
the Conference of 1808, Wm. McKendree was made 
a bishop. In 1816, Enoch George and Robert R. 
Roberts were elected to the same office. 

First Delegated General Conference.—Prior to 
this time, all the members of Annual Conferences 
were members of the General Conferences. But the 
Annual Conferences had increased so rapidly that 
the General Conference was no longer a fair repre- 
sentation of the whole Church. The adjacent An- 
nual Conferences would have by far the largest 
number of representatives, while those at a distance 
would scarcely be represented. The matter had 
been discussed for some time. At the General Con- 
ference of 1808 provision was made for a ‘“‘ Delegated 
General Conference,” to be composed of one dele- 
gate for every five members of an Annual Con- 
ference. 

This Conference met in New York, on the first 
of May, 1812. There were ninety delegates present. 
This body had full power to make rules’and regu- 
lations for the Church. The limit of their power 
was fixed by certain “Restrictive Rules.” ‘They could 
not change the Articles of Religion, the ratio of 
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representation, nor the General Rules. They could 
not do away with the itinerancy, the general super- 
intendency, or the right of appeal by preacher or 
member, nor use the income of the Book Concern 
and Chartered Fund for anything but the relief of 
preachers and their families. These Restrictive Rules 
could not be changed, except by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Conference and the joint recommen- 
dation of the Annual Conferences. ‘They, with the 
Articles of Religion and General Rules, form our 
Church Constitution. 

Death of Coke and Asbury.—For some time 
Bishop Coke had been throwing his whole strength 
into foreign missionary work. It is said that once 
in middle life, when seriously ill, he had this strik- 
ing experience, which left its impress upon all his 
after life: “He felt himself borne upward through 
surging waves of glory toward the Eternal City. 
He expressed a wish to be carried into the presence 
of John Wesley, but was told that his work was not 
yet done, and that he could not enter heaven yet. 
‘Must I return?’ said Coke. ‘So God wills,’ said the 
angel. ‘Then, if I must go back,’ said he, ‘let me 
go back and d/aze until I die” He soon returned 
to consciousness, and rapidly recovered, and from 
that moment he did blaze.” He was always on the 
wing. ‘The world was his parish. In 1814 he was 
on his way with six or seven missionaries to plant 
missions in India. While they rode through the 
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streets of London, his traveling companion called 
his attention to something they were passing, but 
Coke replied: “TI can see nothing but India.” ‘The 
journey was long and wearisome, and before they 
reached their destination, the body of the immortal 
Coke was lowered into the Indian Ocean. During 
the night he had been seized with apoplexy, and 
in the morning they found him dead on his cabin 
floor. So ended the career of this wonderful man. 
The waves of the sea may chant his requiem, but 
the spirit of Coke is still pulsating in every mission- 
field of the Orient. 

Two years later (March 31, 1816), and another 
hero had fallen. The great and noble Asbury, un- 
tiring in labors until the last, had fallen asleep in 
Jesus. He died near Fredericksburg, Va., at the 
age of seventy years. For nearly half a century he 
had marched at the head of the Methodist host in 
America, and had in that time preached almost 
daily. He had traveled a distance equal to more 
than ten times the circumference of the earth, had 
held two hundred and twenty-four Annual Confer- 
ences, and ordained more than four thousand 
preachers. His end was triumphant. His remains 
were disinterred, and brought to Baltimore during 
the General Conference of the same year. Bishop 
McKendree preached a funeral sermon, and, fol- 
lowed by an immense procession, his casket was 
placed beneath the altar of Eutaw Street Church. 
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Jesse Lee was in that procession. He, too, was 
now full of years, and, in less than six months after, 
he had gone home victorious. Thus fell, in quick 
succession, three of the greatest heroes upon the 
Methodist battle-field in the New World. 

Origin of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—In 1799, Richard Allen, a colored man, 
had been ordained by Asbury. At the General 
Conference of 1800, a rule was made to allow such 
ordinations where the colored brethren had a church 
building of their own. Allen had built a church at 
Philadelphia for his own people. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church had supervision of this until some 
dissatisfaction arose, and a decision of the courts 
put it into their own hands, and took from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church all pastoral responsi- 
bility. In 1816 the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized, and Allen was elected bishop. 
They adopted, substantially, the doctrines and Dis- 
cipline of the parent body, and became the most 
important Protestant body of Africans in the world. 

Another organization of colored Methodists, 
called “The Zion African Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” sprang indirectly, in 1820, from the “Allen- 
ite” secession, and had quite a following. Both of 
these bodies are well organized, and are spread over 
a large part of the country. 

Tract Society and Publications.—John Wesley 
had made good use of the press. He wrote and 
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published many tracts, and in 1782 he organized a 
tract society in England. The Tract Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which has been a val- 
uable aid to our work, was organized in 1817. 

About this time the Church began to take a 
greater interest in publications. The Book Concern 
had been growing. In 1808, John Wilson had 
succeeded Ezekiel Cooper, and the capital was re- 
ported forty-five thousand dollars. In 1816 the 
capital was eighty thousand dollars. The General 
Conference ordered the publishing of the Methodist 
Magazine, the first number of which appeared in 
1818. In 1820, Dr. Bangs was elected Book Agent, 
and infused new energy .into the business. ‘They 
soon began to print and bind their own books. Pro- 
vision was made in 1820 for the establishment of a 
separate branch of the Book Concern at Cincinnati. 
Martin Ruter was appointed agent. 

Missionary Society Organized, 1819.—The year 
1819 is an important one in our history. It was the 
epoch of the formal organization of our Missionary 
Society. Nathan Bangs and Joshua Soule were the 
leaders in the movement. The Conference of 1820 
sanctioned the plan, and henceforth the Missionary 
Society became a mighty arm of power in our 
Church. We shall learn more of it in the chapter 
on “Our Societies.” 


CuAPTER III. 


FROM 1820 TO 1836. 


Making Presiding Elders.—For some time there 
had been much agitation on the presiding elder 
question. A number of the preachers were in favor 
of the election of the presiding elders by the Annual 
Conferences, A plan was introduced at the Confer- 
ence of 1816 which would give the bishops the right 
of nominating, and the Conference the right of con- 
firming or rejecting, without debate. In the Con- — 
ference of 1820, when Bishop: McKendree, who was 
opposed to any such legislation, was absent, similar 
resolutions were introduced again, and, through a mis- 
understanding, werepassed. When Bishop McKendree 
returned, he at once called the bishops together, and 
expressed the opinion that such resolutions were a 
violation of the “ Restrictive Rules.” Bishop George 
had favored the plan. ‘The matter was again brought 
before. the Conference, and the resolutions finally 
“suspended” for four years. > 

After the General Conference closed, Bishop 
McKendree issued an address to the Annual Confer- 
ences, stating that he believed the resolutions to be 
unconstitutional; but, “for the sake of peace and 
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harmony,” he recommended that they vote to change 
the Restrictive Rule, so as to allow the plan to be 
adopted. Five of the Annual Conferences, however, 
refused to do this, and, consequently, at the next 
General Conference the resolutions were again ‘‘ sus- 
pended.” At the General Conference of 1828 they 
were formally rescinded; and from that time the 
bishops have continued to appoint the presiding 
elders, which is in keeping with our episcopal form 
of Church government. 

General Conference of 1824.—At this Conference 
two new bishops were elected. Joshua Soule, who 
had been elected in 1820, but who had resigned 
when the presiding elder resolutions were passed, 
was re-elected, and, with Elijah Hedding, consecrated 
to the episcopal office. Dr. Bangs was elected Book 
Agent; Dr. Emory was elected assistant and editor 
of the Methodist Magazine, shortly after changed to 
the Quarterly Review. It was thought now that the 
General Conference was becoming too large a body, 
and that the ratio of representation ought to be re- 
duced. Hence the Annual Conferences were re- 
quested to vote to change the Restrictive Rule so as 
to allow a representation of not less than one for 
every twenty-one; but the Conferences did not all 
consent, and the measure failed. 

The Sunday-school Union and the Christian Ad- 
vocate.—The Sunday-school Union of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church was organized in 1827. It was re- 
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organized and recognized by the General Conference 
in 1840. Its purpose was to encourage the forma- 
tion of Sunday-schools in poorer places by furnish- 
ing to them small donations of books for libraries. 
It has since become an arm of power in the Church. 

In 1826 the first weekly religious paper was pub- 
lished in New York, and called the Christian Aduvo- 
- cate. Being published by the Book Room, and ably 
edited, it soon became very popular. It is still pub- 
lished at New York. 

The Work in Canada.—As early as 1774, Barbara 
Heck and her family, with the widow and family of 
Philip Embury, emigrated to Upper Canada, and 
settled there. They were the Methodist pioneers in 
that part. Mrs. Heck and her three sons are said to 
have been connected with a society of which Samuel 
Embury, a son of Philip, was leader. William Black 
had come from England to Nova Scotia in 1774, 
was converted in 1779, and began to preach. He 
attended the Christmas Conference, and Coke, moved 
by his pleadings, sent over Garrettson and Cromwell 
to Nova Scotia. The work prospered ‘and spread 
westward, and was soon embraced in the New York 
Conference, and afterward in the Genesee Confer- 
ence. It is said that the first Methodist sermon 
preached in Upper Canada was preached by Major 
Neale, a British officer, at Niagara or Queenstown, 
in 1786. 

In 1791, William Losee was sent as a missionary 
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from the New York Conference to Upper Canada. 
(See chapter on “Methodism in Canada.”) 

The Methodist Protestant Church.—A fter the Con- 
ference of 1824, the presiding elder agitation took 
the form of a general opposition to the episcopacy. 
“Union Societies” were organized, and papers pub- 
lished for the purpose of propagating the sentiments 
of the ‘Reformers,’ as they called themselves. 
Some who took an active part in organizing these 
societies were tried and expelled from the Church. 
This led to the organization, in 1828, of a society 
of “Associate Methodist Reformers.” This body 
presented their grievances to the General Confer- 
ence, which met the same year. The Conference 
was disposed to forgive past offenses, and to author- 
ize the preachers to restore any who might wish to 
be restored again to membership in the Church, pro- 
vided those who were restored would desist from 
further agitation. This overture on the part of the 
Church to heal dissension and restore privileges, 
does not seem to have been favorably received by 
the Reformers. On the contrary, many seceded 
‘from the Church, and organized societies of their 
own. A result of this secession was the organiza- 
tion of the “Methodist Protestant Church,” which 
retained many features of the parent Church, but 
rejected the episcopal form of government, and 
changed the composition of the Conferences by in- 
troducing lay delegation. When Mr. O’Kelly and 
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his friends seceded from the Church, Bishop Asbury 
said: “If some of our children leave us, God will 
give us more.” In these four years—from 1828 to 
1832—there was an increase of over five hundred 
ministers and over one hundred and thirty thousand 
members. 

Colleges.—Three Methodist colleges were founded 
in 1821: Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, with Dr. Wilbur Fisk president; Randolph 
Macon College,.at Boydstown, Virginia, Stephen 
Olin president; and La| Grange College, in Alabama, 
with Robert Paine president. The educational in- 
terest was rising. In 1833 two other colleges were 
established: Dickinson, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
with John P. Durbin president; and Allegheny, at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, with Dr. Martin Ruter 
president. In the same year a seminary was estab- 
lished at Lima, New York. 

Bishops.—The General Conference of 1832 met 
in Philadelphia. Bishop George had died in 1828; 
and with the increasing demands for episcopal labor, - 
it was thought well to elect two new bishops. James 
O. Andrew and John Emory were chosen, and- 
consecrated to the office. 

The former was afterward distinguished for his 
relation to the slavery question, and the latter for 
his work entitled, ‘‘ Defense of our Fathers.” Bishop 
Emory was comparatively young, but was soon 
called to his reward. He had been a preacher for 
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twenty-five years, and had filled some of the most 
responsible offices in the Church before he was made 
a bishop. On the 16th of December, 1835, while on 
his way to Baltimore, his horse ran away, throwing 
him from the carriage. He was taken up. insensible, 
and the only word he was heard to say was, Amen. 
. He died in the evening of the same day. 

In this same year, Wm. McKendree, the senior 
bishop, was also taken from us. He was seventy- 
eight years of age, had served the Church as bishop 
for twenty-seven years, and was greatly loved by 
both preachers and people. His last words were: 
“All is well for time and eternity.” 

Missionaries.—At the Conference of 1832, meas- 
ures were taken to establish a mission in Liberia, 
on the west coast of Africa. In October of this 
year, Melville B. Cox sailed as a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to that desolate land. 
He fell a victim to the African fever, and died in 
July, 1833. It was he who said: “Let a thousand 
fall before Africa be given up!” Five more mis- 
sionaries were soon sent out to take his place. 

About this time, Oregon became a place of un- 
usual interest. ‘he Flathead Indians of that Terri- 
tory had heard of the white man’s God, and sent 
four of their leading men across the Rocky Mount- 
_ ains to inquire about him. Had they seen his star 
in the west, and come to worship him? The Church 
at once made preparations to send them the gospel. 
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To a call for volunteers, two young men, Revs. 
Jason and Daniel Lee, responded. They were ap- 
pointed, and in April, 1834, set out on horseback 
for their circuit, three thousand miles away. ‘They 
arrived in September, and preached the first gospel 
sermon beyond the Rockies. Success attended their 
efforts, and the Mission Board sent out re-enforce- 
ments in 1836 and 1837. 

In 1835, missions were begun at Rio Janeiro and 
Buenos Ayres, South America, by Rev. F. E. Pitts, 
of the Tennessee Conference. Subsequently, Dr. 
John Dempster, a man of superior ability, established 
the work there. 

Thus the Methodist Church, from the beginning, 
continued to be a Missionary Church. What an 
array of shining ones now stand before the throne’ 
in glory, who have gone up from the mission-fields 
of Methodism ! 


CHAPTER IV, 
FROM 1836 TO 1844—A GREAT CRISIS. 


General Conference of 1836.—The General Con- 
ference of 1836 met in Cincinnati. Three additional 
bishops were elected—-Beverly Waugh, Thomas A. 

Morris, and Wilbur Fisk. Dr. Fisk was then absent 
‘in Europe, and on his return declined the office, 
preferring to remain president of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Middletown, Connecticut. 

At this Conference the slavery question was re- 
opened. ‘The question had been discussed ever 
since the organization of the Church. At the Christ- 
mas Conference stringent resolutions were passed; 
but they were so much in advance of the time, and 
met with such warm opposition, that, six months 
after, they were suspended. 

The General Conference continued to declare 
itself opposed to slavery. But as the membership 
in the South increased, the Church became more 
and more involved in this grievous question Some 
of the preachers became slaveholders by inheritance 
and by marriage; and the laws of many of the 
Southern States forbade emancipation. In such 
States, preachers and members connected with 
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slavery were tolerated by the Church; but where 
the law allowed the minister to free his slaves, he 
was required to do so. The more the subject was 
discussed, the more the excitement increased. In 
the North, petitions were circulated and signed, and 
Abolition societies organized to secure political 
action. Similar societies were in some instances or- 
ganized in the Churches. In the South, anti-slavery 
meetings were broken up, lecturers mobbed, and 
general opposition made to all anti-slavery senti- 
ment. 
It can easily be seen that these things must 
have created considerable agitation in the Churches. 
During this session of the General Conference, a 
general anti-slavery meeting was held in the city. 
Two of the preachers attended it, and took part in 
the discussion. Great excitement followed, for it 
was supposed by some that these men had originated 
the meeting; and it was known that some of the 
speakers had spoken harshly of the Church and 
its ministers. ‘The Conference, by a large majority, 
passed resolutions condemnatory of the action of 
these two brethren, expressing the opinion that 
they, as a body, had [no right to interfere with the 
civil or political relations between master and slave. 
These resolutions redoubled the excitement. Zzon’s 
Watchman, an anti-slavery paper of New York, pub- 
lished exaggerated accounts of the action of the Con- 
ference, and when it adjourned the Church was 
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convulsed from center to circumference. ‘The 
Annual Conferences began passing resolutions on 
the subject, and, in some instances, condemning the 
acts of other Conferences. The bishops, in some 
cases, refused to entertain these resolutions of cen- 
sure. This led to heated discussions touching the 
rights of Annual Conferences and the prerogatives 
of a bishop. The greatest excitement prevailed in 
the Conferences of New England and of Central 
New York. 

But in the midst of this general agitation the 
Church did not forget her work of soul-saving. In 
these four years—from 1836 to 1840—the increase 
in membership was one hundred and forty-five 
thousand. Extensive missionary work was also 
being carried on. Several missionaries were sent 
to Liberia and South America. In 1836 the first 
German mission in America was established in Cin- 
cinnati, under the supervision of Dr. Wm. Nast. 
This was the beginning of a great work among the 
Germans of the United States.. In 1839 the Cen- 
tenary of Methodism was celebrated in all parts of 
the Methodist connection. During a century a little 
one had become a thousand, and more than a million 
souls were now within the Methodist fold. In our 
own country, sermons were preached and collections 
taken in honor of the occasion. Large sums of 
money were raised for missions, education, and the 
worn-out preachers. During this period several: in- 
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stitutions of learning were founded, among them 
Indiana Asbury University. 

General Conference of 1840.—The General -Con- 
ference of 1840 met in the city of Baltimore. ‘There 
were now twenty-eight Annual Conferences, and 
five more were made at this session. Several 
fraternal delegates were present, among them Rev. 
Robert Newton, of the British Conference, and Rev. 
FE. Ryerson, of the Canadian Conference. 

The slavery question was again raised. A large 
number of petitions and resolutions were presented, 
requesting the General Conference to take action on 
the issue. The discussion waxed hot on both sides. 
The question had already created an excitement in 
the Quarterly and Annual Conferences. The pre- 
siding elders, and bishops, too, had often become in- 
volved in conflicts; and so we find some petitions 
presented at this Conference asking that the presid- 
ing elders be elected by the Annual ,Conferences, 
and praying for a moderate episcopacy. ‘The Confer- 
ence, however, expressed itself as opposed to any 
change. 

The subject of lay representation was also dis- 
cussed. The Conference closed without taking any 
definite action on the slavery question. The pe- 
riod—from 1840 to 1844—witnessed a remarkable 
increase in the Church. Great revivals prevailed in 
different parts of the country. Part of this, perhaps, 
was due to the excitement caused by the Millerites. 
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William Miller had predicted that Christ would come, 
and that the world would be destroyed in 1843. His 
arrangement of the prophecies and his table of dates 
appeared quite plausible to many. Bishop Simpson 
says: ‘The Churches were more than usually fre- 
quented, and many, no doubt, were seriously af- 
fected. Of these, a great part, doubtless, retained 
their serious convictions, and became true Christians, 
exemplifying ‘in subsequent life their devotion to 
the Savior. Others, however, influenced by tempo- 
rary excitement, finding themselves deceived in their 
expectation when the set time had passed, became 
skeptical, not only as to the second coming of Christ, 
but as to the truth of Divine revelation. As might 
be expected, many of these fell away, and there 
followed a period of apathy and decrease in the 
Church.” 

The Wesleyan Church Secession.—After the Con- 
ference of 1840, the anti-slavery excitement assumed 
a new phase. Some of the more intense spirits 
among the Abolitionists began to evince a desire to 
leave the Church, and organize a separate denomi- 
nation. Our ‘bishops and leading men in the Church 
had feared that some of the measures of the anti- 
slavery agitators tended to confusion and disruption 
in the Church, and so “felt it to be their solemn 
duty to arrest the tide of evil with which the insti- 
tutions of the Church were threatened.” This awak- 
ened unkindly feelings toward them, which soon 
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developed into an openly avowed opposition to the 
episcopacy and other institutions in the Church. 
In 1843 these disaffected spirits called a convention 
at Utica, N. Y. About twenty traveling preachers 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, with ten 
preachers from the Protestant Methodist and Re- 
formed Methodist Churches, organized themselves 
into the “Wesleyan Methodist Church.” ‘They ac- 
cepted the doctrines and General Rules of the parent 
body, generally, but made many changes in the Dis- 
cipline. They made non-slaveholding a test of 
Church membership, and became Congregational in 
government, having no bishops nor presiding elders. 
Orange Scott was elected their first president. The 
organization did not prosper very much. After the 
Southern secession, many of its leading ministers 
returned to the parent Church. ‘They number 
about twenty thousand. 

The General Conference of 1844.—The General 
Conference of 1844 met in New York City. Bishops 
Soule, Hedding, Waugh, Morris, and Andrew were 
present. Bishop Roberts had died in 1843. ‘Two 
new bishops were elected—Leonidas L. Hamline and 
Edmund S. Janes. ‘This, no doubt, was the most im- 
portant Conference since 1784. ‘The secession of ’43 
had had its influence upon the public mind, and the 
membership of the North now felt that something 
must be done to free the Church of the slave-power, 
or the Churches in the Northern States would be rent 
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asunder. ‘The Baltimore Conference, a few weeks 
before, had suspended Rev. F. A. Harding from the 
ministry for not freeing a slave belonging to his wife. 
Harding appealed to the General Conference; but the 
decision of the Baltimore Conference was sustained 
by a vote of one hundred and seventeen to fifty-five. 

. No sooner was the Harding case disposed of than 
the Conference found itself face to face with another 
difficulty. Bishop J. O. Andrew, who resided in 
Georgia, had become a slaveholder by marrying a 
lady who owned slaves. We have previously stated 
that where the State law forbade emancipation, the 
Church did not make it compulsory. But a bishop 
or minister could change his State residence, and thus 
render emancipation practicable. The Committee 
on Conference Relations visited the bishop, received 
his statement, and reported. It was thought he 
would emancipate his slaves, or resign his office; 
but he was popular, and was urged by his friends in 
the South to stand firm. After several days of dis- 
cussion, and many ineffectual efforts to compromise, 
the Conference decided, by a vote of one hundred 
and eleven to sixty-nine, that Bishop Andrew must 
“desist from the exercise of his office so long as 
this impediment remains.” Dr. Capers then moved 
a series of resolutions looking toward the formation 
of two General Conferences. His plan for division 
met with little favor. A “declaration” was then 
made to the Conference by the fifty-one delegates 
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from the thirteen Annual Conferences of the slave- 
holding States. In this paper they stated that it 
would be impossible to succeed in the ministry 
under the jurisdiction of the Church after assuming 
such an attitude toward slavery. 

This paper was referred to a committee of nine, 
with instructions to adjust the difficulties, if they 
could; and if not, “‘to devise a constitutional plan 
for the mutual and friendly division of the Church, 
if practicable.” This committee reported that, 
“should the Annual Conferences in the slavehold- 
ing States find it necessary to unite in a distinct 
ecclesiastical connection,” they should observe a cer- 
tain rule embraced in the report concerning bound- 
aries; that ministers might ‘‘remain in the Church, 
or, without blame, attach themselves to the Church 
South; and that the Annual Conferences should 
vote to change the Sixth Restrictive Rule, so as to 
allow a division of the Book Concern property “in 
a pro rata proportion to the number of traveling 
preachers in the organizations.” Other items were 
also included in the report. The “Plan” was ac- 
cepted by the Conference by a vote of one hundred 
and fifty-three to thirteen. Thus closed the longest 
and most exciting General Conference in the history 
of the Church. 


PART Li, 


FROM THE DIVISION OF ' THE CHURCH, 
1844 TO 1891. 





CHAPTER I. 
FROM 1844 TO 1860. 


Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.—After the General Conference of 1844 was 
over it was found that there had been much misun- 
derstanding about the ‘“‘ Plan of Separation.” Some 
personal correspondence between Dr. Capers and 
John C. Calhoun led many to regard ‘‘a prospective 
separation of the Church as anticipating a separation 
of the States.” ‘Hence the mind of the Church 
throughout the Northern States recoiled from the 
thought of separation, and the report which had been 
adopted was very generally condemned.” That part 
of the “Plan” relating to the change of the Restrict- 
ive Rule was laid before the Annual Conferences, 
and it failed to receive a constitutional majority. 
Then the Church in the North regarded the whole 
“Plan” a failure. Regardless of Annual Conference 
action, the Southern delegates claimed that they 
had liberty to form a separate organization. They 
called a delegated convention at Louisville, Ky., 
May 1, 1845. It was composed of delegates from 
fourteen Annual Conferences. Bishops Soule and 


Andrew presided. They proceeded to organize the 
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“Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” Omitting 
everything against slavery, they retained the doc- 
trines, Discipline, and usages of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. They called a General Conference to 
convene in May, 1846, at which time the organiza- 
tion was perfected, and Robert Paine and Wm. 
Capers were elected bishops. They reported a mem- 
bership of about four hundred and fifty thousand. 

Great Excitement.—Great excitement followed 
these events. In the Border States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, it be- 
came intense. Societies were rent in twain. Violent 
controversies respecting the action of both organiza- 
tions were carried on in all the religious papers. It 
was evident that the South manifested a disposition to 
perpetuate the institutions of slavery at any cost. In 
the North, mary thought that the General Conference, 
by consenting to even a provisional plan for division 
of the Church, had exceeded the bounds of its 
authority; while many more acknowledged the 
power of that body to consent {to such a plan, if it 
would free the Church from slavery. 

During this quadrennium the membership suf- 
fered a decrease ; but this, perhaps, was partly caused 
by the reaction from the Millerite excitement. 

General Conference of 1848.—The General Con- 
ference of 1848 met at Pittsburg, Pa. Bishops Hed- 
ding, Waugh, Hamline, and Janes presided. Rev.: 
Dr. Dixon was received as a fraternal delegate from 
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the British Wesleyan Conference, and Drs. Richey 
and Green, and Rev. John Ryerson, from Canada. 
The Church South sent Dr. Pierce, but the Confer- 
ence refused to acknowledge him as a delegate. They 
invited him to take a seat with them as a minister 
of the gospel. Much time was spent in discussing 
questions growing out of the separation. A resolu- 
tion was passed declaring that the General Confer- 
ence had no power to sanction a division of the 
Church. It was at this session that the first. Con- 
ference, including Oregon and California, was organ- 
ized on the Pacific Coast. 

General Progress to 1860.—In 1852 the General 
Conference met at Boston for the first time. Since 
Jesse Lee preached under the ‘‘elm-tree,” there had 
been quite a change. The city authorities showed 
them many courtesies. Bishop Hedding had died in 
great triumph, in 1852. Bishop Hamline resigned 
at this Conference, on account of ill health. This 
made it necessary to elect some new bishops; Levi 
Scott, Matthew Simpson, Edward R. Ames, and 
Osmon C. Baker were chosen. At the Conference 
of 1856 the matter of ‘‘missionary bishops” was in- 
troduced. ‘The Conference provided for the election 
of suitable men to this office, if the Annual Confer- 
ences would concur in an alteration of the Restrict- 
ive Rule. The Annual Conferences complied, and 
subsequently, Francis Burns, a thorough Negro, was 
consecrated missionary bishop for Africa. In 1847 
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a mission was established in China, and J. D. Collins 
and M. C. White were sent out as missionaries. In 
1849, L. S. Jacoby, of the Illinois Conference, was 
sent to Germany to open a mission. ‘These missions 
were successful, and are bearing much fruit to-day. 
The Indians had not been forgotten, and missions 
were being established among them. Numerous 
missionaries were also at work in the different large 
cities, among the French, Swedish, and Danish pop- 
ulations. es 

Our educational work was prospering. A theo- 
logical school had been established at Concord, N. H., 
and in 1856, through the generosity of Mrs. Eliza 
Garrett, a Biblical Institute was founded at Evanston, 
Ill. In those days there seemed to be a strong prej- 
udice against theological schools; but by the persist- 
ent efforts of Dr. Dempster and others, these preju- 
dices were overcome, and the schools prospered. 

General Conference of 1860.—This Conference 
met in Buffalo. The previous session, held at In- 
dianapolis, had spoken emphatically on the slavery 
question; but at this session the chapter on slavery 
was changed, and the Conference was more pro- 
nounced than ever against this great evil. The 
question of lay delegation was also discussed, and 
resolutions were passed favoring its adoption when 
desired by the ministry and membership. 

Free Methodists.—This organization was formed 
in 1860, because some ministers and laymen were 
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dissatisfied with the workings of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The trouble began some time 
earlier, in the Genesee Conference. Some ministers, 
who thought they had not been properly treated by 
the Conference, organized themselves into an associ- 
ation. Because of some of their habits, they soon 
became known as “Nazarites.” ‘They complained 
of deadness and coldness in the Church, and thought 
themselves called upon by the Holy Spirit to correct 
certain errors in the societies. In 1858 two of 
their leaders were expelled from the Conference be- 
cause of their extravagances and insubordination. 
Their peculiar methods of work continue to this 
day. ‘They place special emphasis upon plainness 
of dress, and prohibit the wearing of jewelry. Their 
“Church doors” are closed against members of se- 
cret secieties. They still feel called upon to bear 
testimony against what they think to be wrong in 
the parent Church. They have never prospered 
much, and their numbers are small. 


CMAPTER II. 
FROM 1860 TO 1872. 


Abraham Lincoln and the Church.—Rey. Dr. 
Wm. J. Rutledge, of Illinois, tells us that in August, 
1837, Mr. Lincoln, in company with Drs. McNeil, 
Early, and several other eminent gentlemen, went 
out from Springfield, six miles west, to a Methodist 
camp-meeting. Rev. Peter Akers, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., preached the afternoon sermon, from Zechariah 
ix, 9, 10. ‘This sermon became thrilling in its de- 
scription of sin, and of the enthronement of King 
Messiah upon his holy hill of Zion.’ ‘The latter 
part of the sermon was prophetic. Among other 
things, he said: ‘‘There will come a decade, about 
1860 or 1870, when the head and front of this offend- 
ing shall be broken; when crime of caste in India, 
China, and Japan shall cease; a time when slave- 
ships, like beasts of prey, shall no longer prowl 
along the coasts of helpless Africa; a time when we 
shall no longer trade in slaves and the souls of men; 
but the whip, the manacle, and unrequited toil shall 
be banished from our land.” A majority of the 
audience were from Southern States, and many of 


them had been connected with slavery. It was near 
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the time of the terrible Lovejoy tragedy, and some 
cringed and cowered under these powerful utter- 
ances. Mr. Lincoln was greatly affected by the 
sermon. In describing their return to Springfield, 
Mr. Arnie Robertson, one of the company above 
referred to, says, in substance, that while others con- 
versed freely about the meeting, Mr. Lincoln sat 
still until asked his opinion about the sermon, when 
he thoughtfully answered: “It was the most in- 
structive sermon, and he is the most impressive 
preacher that I have ever heard. It is wonderful 
that God-has given such power to men. I firmly 
believe his interpretation of prophecy, so far as I 
understand it, and especially that about the breaking 
down of civil and religious tyrannies; and, odd as it 
may seem, when he described those changes and 
revolutions, I was deeply impressed that I should 
be somehow strangely mixed up with them.” This» 
young man of destiny, in less than a quarter of a 
century, was somehow “‘strangely mixed up” with 
these changes and revolutions. On the 6th of No- 
vember, 1860, he was elected President of the United 
States. On the 4th of March, 1861, he was duly in- 
augurated at Washington. His election as President 
meant opposition to slavery. The whole country 
was now convulsed on this question. On April 12, 
1861, the fatal shot was fired on Fort Sumter, and 
the Nation was in arms. By President Ljincoln’s 
Proclamation of Emancipation, issued September, 
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1862, “conditioned upon the continuance of the Re- 
bellion, and made final on the first day of January, 
1863, the bonds were loosened from nearly four 
millions of human beings.’ Bishop Simpson says: 
“Throughout the entire conflict, the support of the 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
given to the Government. The Church gave many ; 
of its ablest men to the field, and the records show 
that of soldiers’ orphans, far the largest portion is 
of Methodist parentage. So greatly was this the 
case, that many feared that the Church would be 
largely depleted, both of men and means.” 

In 1864, our General Conference, through a com- 
mittee, expressed its sympathy to Mr. Lincoln, and 
assured him of the Church’s determination to sup- 
port the Government by their efforts and their 
prayers. In responding to this address, Mr. Lincoln 
said: ““Nobly sustained as the Government has been 
by all the Churches, I would utter nothing which 
might, in the least, appear invidious against any; yet 
without this, it may fairly be said that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—not less devoted than the best— 
is, by its great numbers, the most important of all. 
It is no fault in others that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church sends more soldiers to the field, more 
nurses to the hospitals, more prayers to heaven, 
than any. God bless the Methodist Church! God 
bless all the Churches! Blessed be God, who, in 
this our great trial, giveth us the Churches ! "These 
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facts are related to show the attitude of our Church 
toward the Government, and also the attitude of 
Mr. Lincoln toward the Church during this conflict. 

Close of the War.—In 1865, Mr. Lincoln was in- 
augurated President for a second term. On that 
occasion he uttered the following imperishable 
words: “‘ Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet if God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled up by the bondman’s two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and 
until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid with another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’ With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the wounds, and 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphans, and achieve a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

By the adoption of a new amendment, February 
18, 1865, slavery ceased to exist throughout the 
length: and breadth of the United States. ‘The as- 
sassination of President Lincoln only deepened the 
hatred of the people yet more against slavery, and 
strengthened their fidelity to the Union. 
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General Interests.—During the struggle from 
1860 to 1864, the records show a decrease in mem- 
bership of over sixty-eight thousand. This loss oc- 
curred mostly along the border, where the Secession 
army had the most influence. A great many also 
fell in the service. Notwithstanding this decrease 
at home, our foreign missionary work was greatly 
enlarged. The financial interests of the Church 
seemed to prosper, and contributions to missions 
increased over sixty per cent in these four years. 
“Although the Book Concern had divided its cap- 
ital with the Church South, it was still able to ex- 
tend its operations.” During this period the Annual 
Conferences recommended a change of the Restrict- 
ive Rule, so as absolutely to forbid slaveholding in 
the Church, and at the General Conference of 1864, 
the required change was made. At this session the 
ministerial term was lengthened to three years. 
Since 1804 the term had been limited to two years. 
Supernumerary and local preachers and missionaries 
had occasionally been retained for a longer period, 
but now no preacher was to be continued longer 
than the time-limit. A Board of Trustees was now 
appointed, and afterwards chartered, to hold dona- 
tions and bequests made to the Church. Our Church 
Extension Society was originated at this Conference, 
with head-quarters at Philadelphia. Rev. S. Y. 
Munroe, of New Jersey, was its first secretary. He 
died shortly after his appointment, and was suc- 
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ceeded by the Rev. A. J. Kynett, of the Upper Iowa 
Conference, who {has ably filled the position until 
the present time. He has been ably assisted, at 
times, by others, such as ‘Rev. C. C. McCabe, D. D., 
and Rev. W. A. Spencer, D. D., who is now assist- 
ant secretary. The Society has been a medium 
of untold good. It has helped to build more than 
seven thousand churches, and has expended more 
than three million seven hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand six hundred and eighty dollars. When 
the war closed, the Church was able greatly to en- 
large her boundaries, and several new Conferences 
were formed. At this session three additional 
bishops were elected; namely, Davis W. Clark, Ed- 
ward Thomson, and Calvin Kingsley. 

Rev. W. P. Thornton was received as a delegate 
from the British Conference, and Bishop Janes was 
requested to carry back to England fraternal greet- 
ings, and visit the European missions. 

The Centenary of Methodism.—A century had 
now passed away since the first Methodist society 
was organized in America. The Church thought 
that Centenary Year, 1866, should be made a year 
of thanksgiving throughout the connection. By 
appointing a committee who should prepare proper 
plans, the General Conference of 1864 made prelim- 
inary arrangements for the celebration. Collections 
were to be taken for educational and connectional 
purposes. ‘The Church asked for two million dollars. 
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The primary object of the celebration was the spirit- 
ual and financial improvement of the Church. The 
year opened with religious services and public meet- 
ings. The chief celebration took place in October. 
While many of the Churches preferred to contribute 
to local enterprises—such as the erection of churches 
and parsonages, removal of debts on church property, 
and the endowment of local seminaries and col- 
leges—yet there was a good contribution to the 
General Fund. It was a joyful surprise when they 
found that, instead of two millions, eight and three- 
quarter millions had been raised. Besides this, 
there was founded Drew Theological Seminary, at 
Madison, New York; and a large Memorial Hall, at 
Evanston, Illinois, to the memory of Barbara Heck, 
who has been called “the mother of American 
Methodism.” Of these Centenary donations, about 
twelve thousand dollars went to the Connectional 
Educational Fund, and about fifty-nine thousand 
dollars to the Children’s Fund. A Board of Edu- 
cation was necessarily organized to care for these 
two funds. 

The year 1866 was a grand review of a hundred 
years of Methodism in America. The Church was 
led to exclaim: ‘What hath God wrought!” The 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
now one million sixty-five thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-seven. There were fourteen thousand 
and forty-five Sunday-schools, with nine hundred and 
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eighty thousand six hundred and twenty-two schol- 
ars. ‘The church and parsonage property was val- 
ued at thirty-four million fourteen thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two dollars. ‘There were a hun- 
dred institutions of learning, valued at seven mill- 
ion eight hundred and ninety-eight thousand two 
hundred and thirty-nine dollars; and the capital 
stock of the Book Concern was now one million 
two hundred and thirteen thousand three hundred 
and twenty-seven dollars. Then, too, there were 
eight other bodies of Methodists, with an aggregate 
membership of nine hundred and eighty thousand 
six hundred and four. Surely, ‘‘a little one had 
become a thousand, and a small one a great 
nation.” 

Our Southern Work.—At the close of the war, 
there were six and a half millions of colored people 
in the South. Eighty per cent of these could 
neither read nor write. Many of them, not unnat- 
urally, looked to the Northern Church for sympathy 
and help. The Church saw that the great work of 
the hour was the education of these masses, and 
began to organize, first along the border, and finally 
extended its work into all the Southern States. 
Many public societies had been organized to aid the 
freedmen, but it soon became apparent that it was 
wiser for each Church to follow its own plan; and 
in the autumn of 1866 the ‘“ Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety” of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
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organized. ‘The General Conference of 1872 regularly 
indorsed the Society, making Dr. R. S. Rust its sec- 
retary. During the period of its existence, its influ- 
ence in establishing schools, and giving Christian 
education to both white and colored people, is un- 
told. Drs. Hartzell, Rust, Gray, and Chadwick are 
at the helm to-day. 

Lay Delegation.—One of the demands made by 
the secessionists of 1828 was that of lay representa- 
tion. After the Methodist Protestant secession, 
very little was said about it until 1840. The 
General Conference of that year was memorialized 
to grant it, but took no action. Things remained 
quiet until 1852, when a Convention of laymen was 
held in Philadelphia to take steps to have the mat- 
ter brought again before the Church, and secure if 
possible the admission of lay delegates to the Gen- 
eral and. Annual Conferences. A number of the 
most prominent and active laymen in the Church 
attended ‘this Convention. They expressed their 
loyalty to the Church, but thought that the laity 
ought to have a voice in the Church councils. ‘They 
memorialized the General Conference, which met in 
Boston the same year. A committee was appointed 
by the Conference to consider the matter. ‘They 
reported that they regarded immediate action inex- 
pedient, as the evidence was insufficient that it was 
generally desired by the membership and ministry 
of the Church. Many, however, continued to dis- 
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cuss the question until 1860, when a committee was 
again appointed by the General Conference, and re- 
ported in favor of lay delegation when the member- 
ship and ministry of the Church should desire it. 
The question was submitted to the ministers and 
laity of the Church in 1861-62; but, in the midst of 
the excitement of the Civil War, was defeated. The 
Conference of 1864 reaffirmed its willingness to ac- 
cept so important a change when the Church de- 
sired it. At the Conference of 1868 a plan for the 
introduction of lay delegation was adopted. It was 
to be submitted to a vote of the membership in 
1869, and of the ministry in 1870. Bishop Simpson 
says: ‘‘The discussion in the General Conference 
was able and dignified, although no small amount 
of feeling was elicited. Seldom has so important a 
measure been so thoroughly and so kindly discussed.” 
The result was that, out of a vote of over two hun- 
dred thousand of the laity, more than two to one 
desired a change. ‘The Annual Conferences gave 
the requisite three-fourths majority, and delegates 
were chosen to meet at the ensuing session of the 
General Conference.” The Conference of 1872 was 
held in Brooklyn. The lay delegates elected ap- 
peared, and by vote of the Conference were admitted 
to their seats. ‘The Conference moved forward 
with great harmony, and the wisdom of the intro- 
duction of laymen into that body was no longer a 
question of doubt.” 
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General Conference of 1872.—During the last 
quadrennium four bishops had fallen at their posts. 
Bishop Kingsley, who had been almost around the 
world, and had visited the missions in China and 
India, died, when on his way home, at Beyroot, Syria. 
His tomb may be seen to-day on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. ‘Then, too, Bishops Thomson, Clark, 
and Baker, all full of labors to the end, had passed 
away. ‘This remarkable fatality in the episcopal 
ranks made it necessary to elect eight additional 
bishops. The following were chosen and conse- 
crated: Thomas Bowman, William L. Harris, Ran- 
dolph S. Foster, Isaac W. Wiley, Stephen M. Mer- 
rill, Edward G. Andrews, Gilbert Haven, and Jesse 
T. Peck. The Conference also selected places of res- 
idence for the bishops, that they might better super- 
intend the work. Some difficulty had arisen about 
the management of the Book Concern, but after 
thorough examination, everything was found very 
satisfactory. Heretofore the benevolent societies 
had been managed by independent boards, who se- 
lected their own officers. ‘These societies were now 
brought under the control of the General Confer- 
ence, who appointed Boards of Management for each. 
Fraternal delegates were received from many differ- 
ent Churches, among them the renowned Rey. Will- 


iam Morley Punshon, of the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference. 
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General Conference of 1876.—Bishops Morris and 
Roberts, and a number of eminent ministers and 
laymen had gone to join the ranks of the Church 
triumphant. Dr. Thomas M. Eddy, missionary sec- 
retary; Dr. N. E. Cobleigh, editor of the Methodist 
Advocate; and Dr. D. D. Lore, editor of the Northern 
Christian Advocate, were no more on earth.: Bishop 
Harris had sailed around the world in 1873-74, and 
visited our missions in Japan, India, Turkey, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. Bishops Foster, Haven, and Simpson had 
also been abroad holding mission Conferences. In 
1874, Rev. Drs. Sanford Hunt and C. H. Fowler, 
and General Clinton B. Fisk, had carried friendly 
greetings to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
No important Disciplinary changes were made at 
this session. 

There was a copious shower of fraternal dele- 
gates. Revs. J. A. Duncan, D. D., and -L,.. C. Gar- 
land, D. D., brought good news from the South. 
Rev. John A. Williams, D. D., and Hon. John 


McDonald came from the Dominion to represent 
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the Canada Methodist Church; and Bishop Carman 
and Rev. E. Lounsbury to represent the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Canada. Rev. Wm. B. Pope, 
M. A., and Rev. James H. Rigg came over the sea 
from England. 

Then, too, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Church, the Evangelical Association, 
and others, sent delegates and fraternal greetings. 

General Conference of 1880.—This Conference 
was held in Cincinnati. Very few Disciplinary 
changes were made. Three bishops had died— 
Bishops Janes, Ames, and Gilbert Haven. Four 
new bishops were necessary, and Henry W. Warren, 
Cyrus D. Foss, John F. Hurst, and Erastus O. Haven 
were chosen. 

The Ecumenical of Methodism.—In 1881, our 
Church united with other branches of the great 
Methodist family in an Ecumenical Conference in 
London, England. Bishops Simpson, Peck, and 
Warren, and many other delegates, were there from 
America. ‘The sessions were held in City Road 
Chapel, built by John Wesley, and in the rear of 
which he is buried. 





This Conference had no executive or legislative 
powers. It considered the general interests of the 
Church, and discussed the great moral issues of the 
day. Harmony and Christian fellowship prevailed. 
How impressive the sight of this Ecumenical gath- 
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ering, where stood the Old Foundry, where Wesley 
had met the persecuting mob, and where he had 
preached to thousands the Word of Life! — 

What an assembly of representatives from world- 
wide Methodism! How inspiring to hear them re- 
late their triumphs, and recount their victories, in 
all lands! That Ecumenical Conference did much 
to strengthen the bond of fraternity among the 
various branches of our common Methodism. May 
the Conference of 1891, to convene in America, be 
fruitful of like results! 

General Conference of 1884.—This was the Cen- 
tennial of the organization of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The Conference met in Philadelphia. 
Bishops E. O. Haven, Levi Scott, and Jesse T. Peck 
had died. Shey were men of eminent Christian 
character and usefulness. W. X. Ninde, J. M. Wal- 
den, W. F. Mallalieu, and C. H. Fowler were elected 
to the episcopal office. J. M. Phillips and Sanford 
Hunt were elected agents of the Eastern Book Con- 
cern; and Earl Cranston and W. P. Stowe, of the 
Western Book Concern. J. M. Reid and C. C. 
McCabe were made missionary secretaries; and 
A. J. Kynett, R. S. Rust, and J. H. Vincent were 
put at the head of the Church Extension, Freed- 
men’s Aid, and Sunday-school and Tract Societies, 
respectively. Daniel Curry was elected editor of 
the Quarterly Review. Greetings were brought from 
the British Wesleyan Conference by Rev. Robert 
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Newton Young, who had been baptized in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, by Wm. Black, who made the appeal 
to the Christmas Conference for missionaries. Rev. 
S. Whitehead accompanied him. Rev. Drs. Nelles 
and Aylesworth came with good news from the 
lately united Methodism in Canada. Rev. Dr. 
Carter and Hon. A. H. Colquitt represented the 
Church South, and Rev. Jean Paul Cook was a dele- 
gate from the Methodist Church of France and 
Switzerland. ‘The following were elected editors of 
our numerous family of Advocates: J. M. Buckley, 
Arthur Edwards, B. St. J. Fry, J. H. Bayliss, J: H: 
Warren, B. F. Crary, and M. W. Taylor. William 
Taylor was elected missionary bishop for Africa. 
A communication was received from a gentleman 
in England, presenting to the General Conference a 
Bible that had been used by John Wesley. The 
Bible was given into the care of the bishops, to be 
brought to all future General Conferences, and used 
in the opening services. There were encouraging 
reports from all mission-fields. In 1881, Bishop 
Merrill had organized the mission in Italy into an 
Annual Conference. The work at home was pros- 
pering, and the returns showed a large increase in 
membership and collections. 

Deaconesses.—The Church of to-day has an 
army of godly women, who are taking a noble part 
in almost every department of Christian work. 
Such heroines as Miss Frances EK. Willard, Miss 
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Isabella Thoburn, Mrs. Angie F. Newman, Mrs. 
Maggie Van Cott, and Mrs. Mary Nind, with a 
countless number of others, are being used by God 
in hastening the millennium. ‘The Church is more 
and more appreciating the public efforts of our 
women. ‘The General Conference of 1888 made 
provision for the office of deaconess in the Church. 
In any Conference, so desiring, nine members— 
three of whom shall be women—may be chosen as 
a controlling board. This board has power to 
license, as deaconesses, godly women who have re- 
solved to devote themselves to the work of God, 
under the direction of pastors. Each candidate 
must be twenty-five years of age, must have been 
recommended by the Quarterly Conference, and have 
had two years’ experience in the special work of vis- 
iting the sick, ministering to the poor, and praying 
with the dying. Deaconess training-schools have 
already been established in several of our large cities. 
The consecration of the first deaconesses in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church took place in Chicago, 
in June, 1889. Three young ladies who had been 
graduated from the Chicago Training-school of Mrs. 
Lucy Rider Meyer, entered this sacred calling. 
Bishop Bowman conducted the consecration serv- 
ices. Since that time others have been thus conse- 
crated in various parts of the country. May the 
day be near when we shall have an army of deacon- 
esses a hundred thousand strong! 
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Education.—Methodism has always taken a warm 
interest in education. One of Wesley’s first acts in 
his great work was to found a literary institution at 
Kingswood. Wesley’s sons and daughters believe a 
thorough education to be necessary to eminent use- 
fulness. In these latter days, it would seem as if a 
wonderful revival wave of educational interest was 
sweeping over the land. Methodism is in the van 
of the great educational movements of the day. 

Bishop Vincent is the apostle of the Chautauqua 
movement, begun in 1874, as a Methodist Sunday- 
school Assembly work. Now the movement has 
become international and interdenominational, and 
the great Chautauqua School has over a hundred 
thousand students. 

Bishop Vincent is also the originator of the idea 
of an international series of Sunday-school lessons, ~ 
which has given such an impulse to Sunday-school 
work in all Christendom. 

What shall we say, too, of the work of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society in edu- 
cating the masses of the South? It would take a 
volume to tell it. (See “Our Societies.’’) 

There never has been such enthusiasm in our 
general educational work. New universities, col- 
leges, and seminaries are springing up everywhere, 
and nearly all our institutions are full to overflow- 
ing. Our Board of Education stands ready to assist 
all worthy young men and women who desire to fit 
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themselves for life. All over the land the Children’s- 
day gatherings have aroused young and old. God- 
speed the day when every young man and woman 
in the Methodist Church shall seek a Christian edu- 
cation! 

Death’s Call.—During this quadrennium some 
of the mighty men were called away by death to join 
the General Assembly and Church of the First-born, 
which are written in heaven. At the General Con- 
ference of 1884, Bishop Simpson made the closing 
address, Bishop Wiley offered the closing prayer, 
while Bishop Harris presided, and announced the 
closing hymn. Before another Conference had as- 
sembled, these three had joined the Church tri- 
umphant. 

For half a century, Bishop Matthew Simpson had | 
served the Church heroically. He had been pastor, 
editor, educator, and bishop. His pure life and tire- 
less zeal had been a constant rebuke to sin and ease. 
His wonderful eloquence and intense loyalty had 
made his very name dear to the whole Church. He 
was loved abroad as well as at home, and across the 
sea the people eagerly looked for his coming. No 
greater preacher had lived in American Methodism. 

Bishop Wiley was first a medical missionary to 
China. He returned on account of broken health, 
and entered the pastorate. He was soon called into 
educational work, and from there, in 1864, to become 
editor of the Ladies’ Repository. From the editorial 
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chair he entered the episcopacy. Although frail in 
body, his strong brain and consecrated life made him 
a power. He died in his sixtieth year, in China, 
near the scene of his early missionary labors. 

Bishop Harris began to preach in 1836, but in a 
few years entered the educational work, acting as 
a tutor, and for some years professor, in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. The General Conference of 1860 
elected him assistant corresponding secretary of the 
Missionary Society, which position he held until 
1872, when he was elected bishop. He became the 
jurist of the Episcopal Board. His thorough knowl- 
edge of our Constitution made him a man of more 
than ordinary usefulness in our Church councils. 
Close and untiring application to work enfeebled 
his health, and he made a tour to Great Britain. 
The journey proved too much for him, and he died 
shortly after his return. 

Dr. Daniel Curry, editor of the Wethodist Review, 
was called to his reward. As a writer, debater, and 
adviser, his ability has seldom been surpassed. Few 
men carried more weight of influence in the General 
Conference than he. He is greatly missed. 

Dr. Marshall W. Taylor, editor of the Southwest- 
’ ern Christian Advocate, had also fallen. He is spoken 
of as “a gifted and brilliant speaker, a man of blame- 
less life, a credit to the Church, and an honor to his 
race.” Besides these, many others, from pulpit and 
from pew, had joined the Church above. But when 
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God calls his laborers home, he calls others into 
the field. 

General Conference of 1888.—The twenty-fifth 
General Conference met in New York City, May 1, 
1888. 

Bishop Thomas Bowman, the senior bishop, sur- 
rounded by his associates, presided at the opening 
session. It was a magnificent gathering. The flower 
of Methodism from over the world was there. 
Twelve Conferences in foreign fields sent twenty 
delegates. They were there from Japan, from China, 
from India, from Europe, from Mexico, and from the 
isles of the sea. Many of them were natives of our own 
land, and, after years of hard toil, had just returned 
from foreign shores, “bringing their sheaves with 
them.” Bishop Taylor, the hero from Africa, was 
there; Dr. Thoburn, from India; Dr. Maclay, from 
Japan; Sia Sek Ong, from China; Jas. H. Deputie 
and John F. Fuller, from Liberia. ‘The whole num- 
ber of ministerial delegates was two hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of lay delegates, one hundred and 
seventy-five. Among the lay delegates was EH. L. 
Paine, of Wisconsin, who remembered having heard 
‘Asbury preach in his father’s barn. These delegates 
represented over two millions of Methodists. 

Then there were fraternal delegates. Rev. E. A. 
Stafford, pastor of the Metropolitan Church, To- 
ronto—the largest Methodist Church in the world— 
brought salutations from Canada. Dr. S. A. Steel 
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brought greetings from the Church South. The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and the Inde- 
pendent Methodist Churches sent delegates. Then 
from over the sea came Rev. Charles H. Kelly and 
Rev. Wesley Guard, bringing greetings and good 
news from the Wesleyan and Irish Conferences. 

The Conference did some good work. After the 
necessary action, they sent the matter of “equal lay 
and ministerial representation in the General Con- 
ference” down to the Annual Conferences. The 
Annual Conferences of 1890 gave an adverse de- 
cision. At this session, too, the pastoral term was 
lengthened from three to five years, and the presid- 
ing elders’ term from four to six years. For the 
care of worn-out preachers, their widows, and or- 
phans, a Board of Conference Claimants was or- 
ganized. 

There were now one hundred and eleven Con- 
ferences, besides seven Mission Conferences, and 
provision was made to make nineteen new Con- 
ferences. 

Five bishops and one missionary bishop were 
elected and consecrated; namely, J. H. Vincent, 
D. .D.; J...N. FitzGerald, De Di 1, W: Joyee, Dips 
J. P. Newman, D. D.; D. A. Goodsell, D. D.; and 
J. M. Thoburn, D. D., missionary bishop to India 
and Malaysia. 

Since this great gathering adjourned, an emi- 
nent layman who took a prominent part in its pro- 
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ceedings has ceased to work and live. On the oth 
of July, 1890, General Clinton B. Fisk, whose name 
had been dear to the Methodist Church, joined the 
Church above. 

There were present some elect women, who had 
come as lay delegates. This was a new develop- 
ment in Methodist economy. Many, regarding the 
admission of women unconstitutional, opposed it. 
Many were in favor of it. What was to be done? 
‘There were great speeches on both sides. Finally 
it was decided to submit the matter to a popular 
vote of the Church, during October and November, 
1890; and also to ask the Annual Conferences dur- 
ing 1891 so to change the Restrictive Rules that 
women might enter the General Conference. If 
the matter received a majority vote of the lay mem- 
bership and a three-fourths vote of the Annual 
Conferences, then the General Conference of 1892 
might complete the matter by a two-thirds vote, and 
admit the women. The result of the vote of the 
lay membership showed a majority of about eighty- 
five thousand in favor of the measure. The ma- 
jority of the eligible voters did not go to the 
polls. 

The indications are, however, that it will not 
receive the necessary three-fourths vote of the An- 
nual Conferences. 

Centenary of John Wesley’s Death.—On the 2d 
of March, 1891, John Wesley, the Father of Meth- 
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odism, had been dead a hundred years. Centennial 
memorial services were held on or about that date in 
many of the Churches through the Methodist com- 
munion. ‘The greatest gathering of all was that 
held, on March roth, in the great Auditorium in 
Chicago. The exercises were under the auspices of 
the Methodist Social Union of that city. Eminent 
men and women from different parts of the country 
were seated on the platform. A magnificent chorus 
of three hundred voices led the great congregation 
of six thousand, in song. Prayer was offered by 
Dr. F. M. Bristol. Dr. Arthur Edwards read the 
Scripture lesson from the Bible that had been used 
at Epworth from 1695 to 1796. 

The first speaker was President Rodgers, of the 
Northwestern University, on ‘Personal Character- 
istics of Wesley.” Then came Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
of New York, who spoke on “ Wesley the Reformer.” 
In closing, he exhibited the communion-cup used by 
Samuel Wesley, and also by John Wesley when he 
was his father’s curate at Epworth. 

Bishop Warren made the closing address, on 
“Results of Wesley’s Work as Seen in the Growth 
of Methodism since his Death, and in its Present 
Condition.” These were great speeches, sparkling 
with eloquence and convincing with truth. These 
Centennial Anniversary services have awakened a 
new impulse in Methodism that will sweep on with 
the ages. 
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But now our story is told. God-speed the 
chariots of this great Methodist host, until © 


“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom spread from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 
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CuAPTER I. 
OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


On this interesting topic we must be content to 
give only a few leading facts. We will speak briefly 
of the organization and present strength of the mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘The 
members and probationers in our foreign missions 
now number seventy-four thousand seven hundred— 
an increase of more than eight and a half per cent 
over the previous year. Besides our missions in 
foreign lands, there are many in the United States 
administered as foreign. 

Our missions are everywhere prosperous, and in 
all lands there are tokens of the near approach of 
that glorious time when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ. 

Africa.—Just fourteen years after the organiza- 
tion of our Missionary Society, the Church began 
her work in the Dark Continent. Melville B. Cox 
was the first missionary; but shortly after he reached 
the country, he died of climatic fever. In 1834, 
three more—Messrs. Spaulding and Wright and Miss 


Sophronia Farrington—were sent out. The gentle- 
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men soon died, but Miss Farrington tenaciously held 
to the work until the arrival of John Seys, who or- 
ganized the first Mission Conference. 

Many heroes and heroines have fallen in Africa; 
but the thrilling utterance of the dying Cox, 
“Though a thousand fall, let not Africa be given 
up!” has been a constant inspiration to the Church 
to save that vast continent for Christ. 

Africa is not given up, but a new era has dawned 
upon her. Bishop William Taylor has supervision 
of our entire work in that country. Besides his 
work in the regular stations, he has entered upon 
a vast scheme of self-supporting missions. The 
agencies to be employed are industrial education, 
infant training, and indigenous resources. In Dark- 
est Africa, with a heroic band of helpers, he is 
“treading the caravan trail of the ages,” and plant- 
ing mission-stations as he goes. The African News, 
a monthly magazine edited by the bishop, will give 
all necessary information concerning the progress 
of our missions there. ‘Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God.” 

India, Bengal, and Malaysia.—In 1852, Dr. Dur- 
bin, missionary secretary, asked for an appropriation 
of money for India, provided the proper man could 
be found to superintend the work. It was granted 
and the man was soon found in the person of Rev. 
William Butler, who landed in Calcutta, India, in 
September, 1856. The American Presbyterian mis- 
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sionaries gave to Mr. Butler a native Christian inter- 
preter and helper, and he began work in May, 1857. 
Then occurred the terrible Sepoy Rebellion. Mr. 
Butler and his family escaped to the mountains. 
Accompanied by Mr. Pierce, he resumed work the 
following year at Lucknow. Conversions occurred, 
and a society was formed. 

North India Conference was organized in 1864. 
By invitation of Rev. J. M. Thoburn, Rev. William 
Taylor, now bishop for Africa, sailed for India in 
1870. Many English and Eurasians were converted 
under Mr. T'aylor’s preaching. In 1876 the South 
India Conference was organized. ‘The Bengal Mis- 
sion, opened in 1872, was organized into a Confer- 
ence in 1886. ‘The Malaysian work was commenced 
in 1885, and organized into a mission in 1888. 

This vast and promising field, consisting of eleven 
districts and one hundred and eight charges, is all 
under the episcopal supervision of Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn. “The isles of the sea wait for the law 
of the Lord.” 

China.—Our missions in China are Foochow, 
Central China, North China, and West China. Foo- 
chow Mission was opened in 1847, by Messrs. D. 
Collins and M. C. White, and organized into a Con- 
ference in 1877. Central China was commenced in 
1868. North China Mission was opened in 1869, 
and West China in 1881, by Rev. L. N. Wheeler and 
family, assisted by Rev. Spencer Lewis and wife. 
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The work in China is becoming very prosperous. 
“ Behold, these shall come from the land of Sinim.” 

Japan.—For two hundred years previous to 1854 
the ports of Japan had been locked against the com- 
merce of the world. In 1866, after seven years of 
missionary work, the first convert to Protestant 
Christianity was baptized. Our Church opened a 
mission in 1872, Dr. R. S. Maclay in charge. In 
1884, it was organized into the Japan Conference. 
There are forty-six charges. 

Four different branches of Methodism occupy 
this field; namely, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, the Methodist Church, the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, and our own Church. Some steps 
have already been taken toward the unification of 
these several bodies. 

These various branches report a total member- 
ship of six thousand four hundred. The prospects 
are bright for Japan, as it has established a more 
popular government, and greater freedom of worship. 

Korea.—This country contains an area of about 
eighty-two thousand square miles, and has a popu- 
lation of over ten and a half millions. It has about 
six thousand foreign residents, mostly Japanese and 
Chinese. The Koreans are generally Confucians. 
This mission was commenced in 1885, by Mr. Will- 
iam B. Scranton and. Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, who, 
in December, 1889, organized the society and held 
the first Quarterly Conference. 
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German and Swiss Missions.—We have previously 
noticed Mr. Wesley’s association with, and deep in- 
terest in, the Moravians, of Germany. Philip Ot- 
terbein, first bishop of the United Brethren Church, 
was Asbury’s intimate friend. From the time of 
Wesley, the Germans have sustained mutual rela- 
tions to Methodism. Our German mission-work in 
this country was begun in Cincinnati, in 1835, under 
the labors of William Nast. He was a native of 
Germany, and a graduate of Tubingen. He came 
to America in 1828, and after several years of skep- 
tical life, was. converted in 1835. He joined the 
Methodist Church, and was soon a member of the 
Ohio Conference. Under his labors in Cincinnati 
many were converted. ‘These converts, by corre- 
spondence and in person, carried the good tidings 
to their native land. 

But Methodism had reached Germany before 
this. Christopher Miller, who had been converted in 
England, and become a missionary in Germany, could 
at this time report over three hundred members. 

In 1849 the first mission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was established at Bremen, with Rey. 
Ludwig S. Jacoby as superintendent. He had been 
converted in one of Dr. Nast’s meetings in 1839. 
In May, 1850, the first Quarterly Conference was 
held. Six years after, an Annual Conference was 


organized. 
In 1849, work was commenced in Switzerland. 
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In 1886 the Swiss Mission was organized into an 
independent Conference, and the work continues to 
prosper. 

Bulgaria.—In 1852 the Missionary Committee 
decided to appropriate five thousand dollars to es- 
tablish a mission in Bulgaria. Two years later, 
Bishops Waugh and Simpson more fully examined 
the needs of this field, and on their recommenda- 
tion the mission was to receive an appropriation of 
three thousand dollars. It was not until 1857 that 
the mission was opened, when Bishop Simpson met 
Revs. Wesley Prettyman and Albert L. Long in Con- 
stantinople, and they laid their plans. After a care- 
ful survey of the field, they located the mission at 
Shuma, a city of forty thousand people. This has 
been a difficult field, and often discouraging; but 
the reports for 1890 show an increase of twenty-five 
percent. This is our only mission in the territory 
of the Greek Church. 

Scandinavia.—The early history of our missions 
in Scandinavia is similar to that of the German 
missions. Scandinavians were converted in the 
United States, and carried the gospel to their native 
land. 

In 1844 the attention of our Missionary’ Board 
was called to the religious needs of the Swedish 
immigrants in New York and elsewhere. Olaf 
Gustaf Hedstrom, a preacher of Swedish birth and 
a man of remarkable zeal, was appointed by the 
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New York Conference to take charge of work 
among his people in this country. His ministry 
was successful. Such names as David Terry, Peter 
Bergner, and Olaf P. Peterson, are well known to 
Swedish Methodism in our own land. 

In 1849, Mr. Peterson visited his native land, 
and by his faithful preaching, began a great relig- 
ious awakening. On his return, he took work in 
Iowa; but was persuaded, in 1853, to open a mis- 
sion in Norway. In 1852, Mr. J. P. Larsen began 
a mission in Sweden. A Conference was organized 
there in 1876. 

Denmark has also a prosperous mission, with 
over seventeen hundred of a membership. 

Italy.—Work in Italy was first suggested by 
Rev. Charles Elliott, D. D., in 1832. In 1867, about 
a year before his death, he advised his son-in-law, 
Rev. S. M. Vernon, D. D., who was then in educa- 
tional work, to enter the field. However, the Mis- 
sionary Board still saw obstacies in the way, and re- 
garded the planting of a mission in Italy impracti- 
cable. But Rev. Gilbert Haven (afterwards Bishop 
Haven), and some others, pleaded for a mission. In 
1871, Bishop Ames appointed Dr. Vernon to the 
field. He was instructed to settle temporarily at 
Genoa, make a careful survey of the field, and re- 
port as to the best place to begin operations. His 
report, in 1872, favored Rome, but Bologna was 
finally chosen as head-quarters. ‘The first services 
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were held in July, 1872. ‘Teofilo Gay, of Walden- 
sian stock, and a graduate of Geneva ‘Theological 
Seminary, soon joined the mission, and in 1873 be- 
gan work in Rome. Success attended these efforts. 
On Christmas-day, 1875, St. Paul’s. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in Rome, was dedicated. We have 
now a theological school at Florence that promises 
much for the future. Rev. Wm. Burt, D. D., super- 
intends the misssion. ‘The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society is doing good work in Italy. 

Mexico.—A full account of the history of Mex- 
ico, and of the circumstances by which it became 
practicable to carry the gospel into that country, is 
an interesting study. In 1857, Mexico’s newly-con- 
structed Constitution proclaimed civil and religious 
freedom. To Miss Melinda Rankin probably be- 
longs the honor of doing the first Protestant mis- 
sionary work there. 

In 1872, Rev. William Butler, D. D., received his 
appointment from Bishop Simpson to superintend 
the Mexican Mission. In February, 1873, he 
reached the City of Mexico, and there met Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, who was to help him in planning 
the work. Hon. Washington C. DePauw gave a 
generous gift of five thousand dollars to purchase 
real estate in the city. The Romish Church re- 
warded these things with disfavor, and in 1873 a 
terrible massacre occurred. Two Presbyterian 
preachers were murdered. The Methodist people 
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were assaulted, and their church was burned. Our 
Government interfered to restore safety, and more 
missionaries were sent. New fields were soon occu- 
pied, and the work began to prosper. 

South America.—In 1835, Rev. F. E. Pitts, of 
Tennessee, visited Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Monte- 
video, and other places. He reported in favor of an 
English mission. The year following, Justin Spaul- 
ding and John Dempster were sent to the two for- 
mer fields. Daniel P. Kidder re-enforced Mr. Spaul- 
ding in 1837, and did much work in rural districts, 
as well as in the city; but returned in 1840. Owing 
to embarrassments in our treasury, this field was 
discontinued. Spanish house-to-house preaching 
was begun in 1864, and Spanish preaching in 1867. 

Missions not in Annual Conferences.—Besides 
the above foreign missions, we have a number of 
missions not in Annual Conferences, and adminis- 
tered as foreign. To provide for the spiritual wants 
of the immigrants of various nationalities, the 
Church has established missions among them. 
These missions embrace, besides the Indians, many 
of European and Asiatic descent. They include 
Arizona Mission, Indian Mission, Nevada Mission, 
New Mexico Missions, Utah Missions, Wyoming 
Mission, Black Hills Mission, and others. 

A careful study of the following tables of sta- 
tistics of foreign and domestic missions will repay 


the reader: 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


Origin.—In another chapter we have spoken of 
the rise of this distinct Methodist body, and also 
mentioned the causes which contributed to its or- 
ganization. The outcome of the famous ‘Plan of 
Separation,” framed by the General Conference of 
1844, was a Convention. of delegates from the South- 
ern Annual Conferences, at Louisville, Kentucky, 
May, 1845, and the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Dr. Lovick Pierce was 
chairman pro tem., but Bishops Soule and An- 
drew were requested to resume their episcopal 
duties. 

This Convention denied the right of the Confer- 
ence of ’44 to suspend Bishop Andrew, and also made 
a statement of the arguments in favor of separation. 
They declared themselves to be a distinct ecclesi- 
astical body. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a revised copy of the Discipline for the use of 
the Church South. 

The first General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was held in May, 1846. 


Bishops Soule and Andrew presided. "Two new 
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bishops—Robert Paine and William Capers—were 
elected and consecrated. After expunging all rules 
and declarations against slavery, and making some 
few changes, the Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was adopted. 

Prosperity and Adversity.—The Church South 
grew rapidly, and continued to prosper until the 
beginning of the Civil War. Their membership in- 
creased, their publishing interests prospered, and 
their benevolent societies took form. 

But during these years a black pall of dissen- 
sion hung over the border States. In Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and Kentucky, there 
was ceaseless trouble. It was difficult to draw a 
geographical line between the two Churches. In 
these States some societies wanted the services of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and repudiated the 
“Plan of Separation.” Others wanted the Church 
South, and invited their ministers to serve them. 
This led to bitter strife and much trouble all along 
the border.. Communities were divided, and societies 
broken up. When, in 1861, the booming of cannon 
was heard, and the Nation was plunged into a bloody 
war, confusion still reigned. 

Then came dark days for the Church South. 
Because of her large membership and influence, she 
became a leading factor in the history of the Con- 
federacy. Of necessity she shared the misfortunes 
of war. The General Conference of 1862 did not 
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meet at all. At the close of the war the member- 

ship had been fearfully decreased. Many of the 
-“freedmen” naturally turned away from the Church 
where their masters worshiped, and connected 
themselves with the African and Zion Methodist 
Churches. 

General Conference of 1866.—At this session the 
Church planned to gather up the scattered societies, 
and organize for vigorous work. A system of dele- 
gation for the General and Annual Conferences was 
adopted. ‘The probationary period was stricken 
from the Discipline, and the rule on class-meetings 
made less binding. Mission-work was discussed, 
and plans laid for action. Since this Conference, 
the Church South has made steady progress, and has 
risen spiritually, numerically, and financially to a 
prominent place in Methodism. 

Fraternity Restored.—In 1869 the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church sent a delegation, 
consisting of Bishops Janes and Simpson, to confer 
with the bishops of the Church South on the matter 
of fraternal relations. 





As a result of this informal meeting, Bishop 
Janes and Dr. Harris appeared at the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1870. They were cordially received. ‘The visit 
of Drs. Hunt and Fowler—now bishop—and Clinton 
B. Fisk, to the Conference of 1874, resulted in the 
appointment of a Joint Commission, who were to 
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meet and settle, if possible, all difficulties between 
the two Churches. This commission met at Cape 
May, in August, 1876, and drew up a “ Declaration 
and Basis of Fraternity,” which was unanimously 
adopted. ‘Thus, after thirty years of contention and 
discord, mingled with memories humiliating to both, 
these two MWethodisms shook hands, and became firm: 
friends. Since ’76 there has been a constant inter- 
changing of fraternal delegates. 

General Conference of 1890.—T he eleventh Gen- 
eral Conference met at St. Louis, Missouri, May 7, 
1890. It is said to have been ‘‘the shortest session 
ever held, and perhaps the. most harmonious.” 
Much important business was transacted. The Con- 
ference authorized the preparation of two Cate- 
chisms for Sunday-school use. ‘They reaffirmed 
their attitude on the temperance question, and de- 
clared “‘an uncompromising*hostility to the liquor- 
traffic.” Worldliness, theater-going, dancing, and 
card-playing were strongly condemned. An addi- 
tional secretary for the Church Extension Society, 
and two additional missionary secretaries, were 
elected. Drs. A. G. Haygood and O. P. Fitz- 
gerald were elected bishops. Dr. F. M. Bristol, of 
Chicago, conveyed fraternal greetings from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Great harmony pre- 
vailed. 

Publishing Interests and Education.—After the 
division of the Church, the matter of the Book Con- 
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cern property was carried by the Church South to 
the Supreme Court. The Court decreed that there 
should be a pro rata division of the property with 
the Church South. The Agents at New York and 
Cincinnati accordingly paid over to them two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars, and gave them 
the presses and the papers in the South belonging 
to. the. Book Concern, together with all the debts 
due and payable in the bounds of the South- 
ern Conferences. ‘The Publishing-house at Nash- 
ville became very prosperous. Since the close of 
the war the publishing interests of the Church have ~ 
continued to flourish.. 

Education has not been neglected. Thriving 
seminaries and colleges are sustained by the Church. 
Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, Tennessee—to 
which Vanderbilt, the great railroad magnate, gave 
seven hundred thousand dollars—is the most notable 
institution of learning. ; 

Missions.—The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is doing some earnest missionary work. Her 
missionary societies are flourishing. ‘The total in- 
come for the year 1890, for foreign and domestic 
missions, was four hundred and sixteen thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine dollars. ‘There are 
vigorous foreign missions in China, Mexico, Ger- 
many, and Brazil. ‘The Woman’s Missionary 
Society is especially successful. During the 
eleven years of its existence it has collected 
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and distributed nearly five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

We wish our brethren in the great Southland a 
hearty God-speed, and: hail their noble efforts in the 
glorious work of saving the world! 


L2 


CHAPTER ITI. 
OTHER METHODIST BODIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church.—This 
is the eldest daughter of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. She set up housekeeping in 1816, with a 
very meager supply. The blighting influences of 
slavery for a long time hindered her progress, but 
of late she has made remarkable headway. Her one 
bishop has increased to eleven; her sixteen preach- 
ers to two thousand two hundred and seventy, be- 
sides five thousand local preachers, and a total mem- 
bership of over four hundred thousand. Her work 
has extended to almost all the States and Territories 
of the Union, as well as to the Dominion of Canada; 
and her missions are found in the West Indies, South 
America, and on the West Coast of Africa. Her 
chief institution of learning is Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, at Xenia, Ohio. At our General Conference in 
1888, her fraternal delegate, Rev. Dr. Shaffer, deliv- 
ered an eloquent and able address, from which we 
take these words: 

“T bring you greetings from a Church one with 
you in doctrine, polity, love for and devotion to 


Methodism, or Christianity in earnest; a Church 
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that sings with "you the soul-stirring songs of the 
modern psalmist, the sainted Charles Wesley, and 
whose ministry preach the gospel of Christ with the 
fervor and burning zeal which characterized a White- 
field or an Asbury. I bear you greetings from a 
Church whose senior bishop, D. A. Payne, D. D., is 
said to be the oldest living bishop of Methodism, he 
having been born in the same year and month as 
your own lamented Senior Bishop Simpson. 

“And the oldest itinerant preacher, possibly, 
upon the globe, in the person of the Rev. David 
Smith, who, though he is 104 years of age, was in 
attendance upon the African Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference, and opened its session with 
prayer; who for eighty years has been a preacher of 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“T come bringing words of thanks upon our lips, 
with sentiments of gratitude in our hearts, for the 
words of encouragment and helpfulness, and the 
material aid which you have rendered us in dark and 
trying hours in the past, and pray the blessings of a 
beneficent God upon your Church in all of its work 
of love and mercy.” 

Methodist Protestant Church.—We have spoken 
of the secession of 1828, which gave rise to this 
body. ‘They held their first General Conference in 
1834, and had then fourteen Annual Conferences, 
five hundred preachers, and twenty-seven thousand 
members. In 1846 there were thirty-two Annual 
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Conferences, and the General Conference remanded 
the slavery question to these Annual Conferences, 
deciding that each should make its own regulations 
in the matter. In their constitution, however, the 
right of voting and holding office was given to the 
white males only. In the excitement of the slavery 
agitation this caused a strife, and in 1857 there wasa 
secession of a part of the Church, who organized 
themselves into the “ Methodist Church.” In 1877 
this branch united with the parent Church again. 
The Church suffered severely during the war, for a 
goodly part of its membership was in the Southern 
States. Overtures of union were made by the 
Church South in 1867, and the matter was agitated 
for some years, but finally abandoned. They now 
number one thousand five hundred traveling, and 
one thousand local preachers, with one hundred and 
forty-eight thousand four hundred members. Its two 
leading institutions of learning are Western Mary- 
land College, at Westminster, Maryland, and Adrian 
College, Michigan. The Methodist Protestant and 
the Methodist Recorder are its Church papers. 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of America.— 
This Church was formed in 1874. Before the Civil 
War a large number of the colored people in the 
South were members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. They were then forbidden to hold 
meetings by themselves. After the war they pre- 
ferred to organize themselves into societies, and hold 
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meetings of their own. In 1870 the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
authorized their bishops to organize Conferences 
among the colored people; and in 1874 they made 
provision to consecrate bishops for them as soon as 
they organized an independent Church. 

In 1874 a General Conference of colored minis- 
ters met, and organized themselves into the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America, under the 
patronage of the Church South. They elected two 
bishops, and the bishops: of ‘the Church South con- 
secrated them. ‘They harmonize perfectly with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in doctrine and 
Discipline. They have a membership of about one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.—This 
body was a secession. from the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in 1820. In their fraternal ad- 
dress to our General Conference, in 1888, they re- 
ported three hundred thousand members, and sey- 
enteen hundred and fifty preachers. They elect 
their bishops for four years. 

United Brethren in Christ.—This Church, though 
formed by Philip Otterbein in 1760, properly dates 
its organization from 1800. Their first General Con- 
ference met in 1816. "They have sometimes been 
called German Methodists, because they have similar 
Church government to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. With some unimportant exceptions, their 
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doctrines are the same. They have Annual and Gen- 
eral Conferences, and their bishops are elected for 
four years; lay delegates have been sent to the Gen- 
eral Conference since 1873. Their theology is Armin- 
ian. They have a goodly number of educational 
institutions, and a flourishing publishing-house at 
Dayton, Ohio. In 1890 they reported four thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five churches, fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five ministers, and nearly two hun- 
dred thousand members. 

Besides the above, there are also in the United 
States the following Methodist Churches: Free 
Methodists, ten thousand; Wesleyan Methodists, 
eighteen thousand; Congregational Methodists, eight 
thousand; Independent Methodists, five thousand; 
Union American Methodist Episcopal Church, 
twenty-one thousand; Reformed Methodist, two 
thousand five hundred. May the day soon come 
when these different families shall all be one! 


CHAPTER IV. 


METHODISM IN CANADA. 


BY REV. EDWARD BARRASS, D. D. 


The Methodist Church, in the Dominion of Canada, 
has celebrated its centennial. It has a constituency 
of about nine hundred thousand, or one-sixth the 
population of the Dominion. It consists of twelve 
Annual Conferences—ten of which are in Canada, 
one in Newfoundland, and one in the Empire of 
Japan—and one General Conference, which meets 
once in four years. 

The number of Church members is two hundred 
and thirty-three thousand eight hundred and sixty. 
The Church property is estimated at eleven million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

Two of the churches are regarded by some as 
superior to all others of the Methodist denomination 
on the continent, and one has even been pronounced 
to be without a rival in the Methodist world. In 
the cities and several of the larger towns, Method- 
ism is very strong, and wields a great influence. 

The Methodist Church had the honor of estab- 
lishing the first educational institution for higher 
learning in Canada, and also the first ladies’ college. 
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Publishing Interests.—There are two Book-rooms, 
one in Toronto, Ontario, and another in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. There is also a branch Book-room 
in Montreal, in connection with the house in To- 
ronto. ‘The latter is the largest establishment of the 
kind in the Dominion, and carries on an extensive 
publishing department. Here are the Wesley Build- 
ings, the head-quarters of Methodism in Canada. 

T'wo weekly papers, the Christian Guardian and 
the Wesleyan, also a monthly magazine, and seven 
Sunday-school periodicals, are published. 

Missions.— Missions have always been regarded 
as the glory of Methodism. The success of missions 
in Canada has not been surpassed in any other part 
of John Wesley’s extensive parish. At present. 
there are missions which are known as domestic in all 
the Annual Conferences. ‘Then there are missions 
among the various tribes of Indians, French 
Canadian missions, and a small Scandinavian mis- 
sion in Montreal. Foreign missions are established 
in the Colony of Newfoundland and in the Empire 
of Japan. In all, there are four hundred and sixty two 
missions, four hundred and eighty-nine missionaries, 
forty-nine native assistants, forty-one teachers, sev- 
enteen interpreters, and five hundred and six paid 
agents, with forty-six thousand members. ~The in- 
come of the society amounts to about two hundred 
and sixteen thousand dollars. The managers desire 
a minimum income of a quarter of a million. 
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Some Early History.—As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the first Methodist religious services ever held 
in Canada were conducted by Methodist soldiers in 
the British army, who were known as local preachers. 
At the time of the American Revolution, the United 
Empire loyalists, who could not remain in the United 
States, migrated to Canada, and were rewarded for 
their loyalty by having grants of land awarded them. 
The sufferings which these pioneers endured in 
making homes for themselves in the wilds of Can- 
ada were dreadful, but their descendants reap the 
advantages of their fathers’ toil. 

Among others who thus migrated was Barbara 
Heck, of precious memory, through whom Methodism 
was established in New York, and thence over the 
continent of America. This elect lady and her family, 
and some associates, settled near Prescott, in what 
is now known as the Province of Ontario. These 
devoted people were accustomed to hold class-meet- 
ings and other religious services among themselves, 
and thus they kept the holy fire burning. They 
were truly a band of men and women whose hearts 
the Lord had touched. 

On the banks of the St. Lawrence River, near 
Prescott, the remains of Barbara Heck repose in the 
old grave-yard, a place which many pious Methodists 
frequently visit. 

William Losee.—It is a remarkable coincidence 


that the very year of John Wesley’s death (1791) is 
13 
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the date when the first missionary was sent to Upper 
Canada by the New York Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. His name was William 
Losee, and, though his career in Canada continued 
a few years only, he accomplished much good. This 
earnest missionary was soon followed by others 
equally zealous and successful—men whom Wesley 
himself would have been pleased to call ‘‘helpers;”’ 
for they were truly ashamed of nothing but sin, and 
preached the gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven. Sinners trembled under the Word, 
and many were converted and became new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. 

A Methodist historian states that the day on 
which Mr Losee formed the fifth class in Canada 
was the day of John Wesley’s death, March 2, 1891. 

Early Trials.—The war of 1812-15 was a sad 
period in the history of Canada. Methodist minis- 
ters and others who were United States citizens 
were compelled to return to their own country, and 
the societies, generally, became greatly disorganized. 
Nathan Bangs—afterward Dr. Bangs—was of the 
number. He was converted in Canada, and became 
a minister. He was a presiding elder when the war 
commenced. 

During this unhappy period several citizens of 
Montreal, who had been Wesleyan Methodists in 
Great Britain and Ireland, obtained missionaries 
from England to labor in what was then known as 
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Tower Canada, now the Province of Quebec. They 
extended their labors to Upper Canada, which 
caused divisions in many places. ‘This unhappy 
state of affairs continued until 1820, when the east- 
ern portion of the country was awarded to the 
British missionaries, who had sole possession, Meth- 
odistically, of the maritime provinces. 

The political state of the country, for some time 
after the close of the war, was very unsettled. ‘T‘here 
were some who desired to establish a State Church, 
and regarded all others as intruders. “The family 
compact”’ ruled the country in a most despotic man- 
ner. Those whom they regarded as “dissenters” were 
placed under great disabilities, and could not own a 
piece of land for Church purposes, nor perform the 
ceremony of marriage. Years of earnest toil followed 
before true religious liberty could be enjoyed by all 
classes. In the contest for equal rights, not a few 
of the Methodists fought a good fight. 

Some Changes.—Some of the Methodists in Can- 
ada were desirous that their Church should be served 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States. A Conference was formed in Canada in 
1824, and four years afterwards the General Confer- 
ence allowed the Conference in Canada to withdraw, 
and be constituted a separate organization, to be 
known as the Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada. 
It is worthy of record that, while the episcopal form 
of government was adopted, yet no bishop was 
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elected, for the simple reason that no minister could 
be found willing to accept the office. 

In the meantime, owing, in some measure, to the 
fact that the tide of emigration from England and 
Ireland to Canada had been very great, there was a 
strong desire to have Wesleyan ministers to labor in 
the country, rather than those from the United 
States. ‘There was a strong prejudice in the public 
mind against the latter, who were stigmatized as dis- 
loyal. Nothing could be more void of truth. ‘The 
majority ‘of the ministers were British subjects, and 
some of them had shed their blood in defense of 
British institutions. 

Whatever might have been the cause, it is unde- 
niable that missionaries were sent from England, and 
another form of Methodism was established in Can- 
ada, which became a rival to the branch already in 
existence. Such rival bodies did not promote peace. 
Altar was reared against altar, and for several, years 
there was a waste of labor and money painful to con- 
template. Finally, a union was effected between 
these rival bodies of Methodists, and they became 
known as the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, in 
connection with the British Conference. This union 
only continued a few years; but after a season of 
severance, a reunion took place, which remained 
until 1874, when an amicable dissolution took place. 

Other Branches.—During the forty years follow- 
ing the union of Methodism in Canada, several other 
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branches of the denomination had sprung into exist- 
ence. First, there was the branch which adhered to 
the Methodist Episcopal mode of government; then 
there were the Methodist New Connection, the Prim- 
itive Methodist, and the Bible Christian denomina- 
tions. It will be seen that these, with the Wesleyan 
Methodist, which was numerically and financially 
the strongest, constituted five branches of Method- 
ism. ‘Three of them—and, for a time, four—tre- 
ceived large sums of missionary money from Eng- 

‘Jand. Much of this money was spent in places 
where there was already sufficient church accommo- 
dation for all who were desirous to hear the gospel, 
as preached by the Methodist ministers. 

A Happy Union.—A unification of the Methodist 
forces had long been desired by ministers and people 
in all the branches above named. Again and again 
resolutions in favor of Methodist union were adopted 
at various Conferences. In 1874 a union between 
the Wesleyan Methodist and the Methodist New 
Connexion bodies was consummated. The name by 
which the united body was known was the “ Meth- 
odist Church of Canada.” During its continuance it 
enjoyed a career of great prosperity. 

Eight years rolled away, and another union, on a 
still grander scale, was happily effected. The Meth- 
odist Church of Canada, the Methodist Episcopal, 
the Methodist New Connexion, the Primitive Meth- 

* odist, and the Bible Christian Churches all formed 
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into one body, and are known as the Methodist Church. 
This union has been a grand success, and no one 
would wish to undo it. 

The Methodists of Canada have set an example 
to the world. When those who long to see the day 
when the unification of Methodism everywhere shall 
be gloriously consummated, see what union has done 
for Canada, they will be led to hope that John 
Wesley’s words will be realized: “Let it be known 
that Methodists throughout the world are one!” 

Church Polity.—The government of the Meth- 
odist Church in Canada may be described as both 
Episcopal and Presbyterian. ‘There must be one or 
more general superintendents, who shall oversee the 
whole work, preside at the General Conference and 
at its committees. He is also to settle all points of 
ecclesiastical law, open the Annual Conferences 
when present, and preside alternately with the pres- 
ident of the Conference. He will take part at the 
ordination of ministers, and sign the ordination 





parchment in conjunction with the president of such 
Conferences as he may attend. Each Annual Con- 
ference has its own president, who oversees the 
work within the bonnds of his Conference. The 
presidents only hold office for one year, while the 
general superintendents are elected for eight years, 
and may be re-elected. The presiding elders are 
called chairmen of districts, and are appointed to 
pastoral charges. 
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Influence in Civil Affairs.—Methodism-in Canada 
is a power in civil affairs. The system of public- 
school education is largely the work of a Methodist 
minister, the late Rev. Edgerton Ryerson, D. D., 
LL. D., who for more than thirty years was the 
chief superintendent. Some of the members of the 
Judiciary belong to the Methodist Church. In all 
the Houses of Legislature, Dominion and Provincial 
there are to be found those who are not ashamed to 
be called Methodists. At least three members of 
Methodism have been governors of provinces in the 
Dominion, and the present writer knows of another 
honorable Methodist who was offered the guberna- 
torial chair of his native Province, but respectfully 
declined. One who occupied this distinguished po- 
sition for a series of years was a Sunday-school 
superintendent when he received the appointment, 
Some of his fellow-workers were afraid that he 
would retire from the Sunday-school; but he nobly 
said that sooner than do so, he would decline the 
honorable appointment which he had received from 
the hands of his sovereign. 

The name of the late Lieutenant-Governor Wil- 
mot should be fragrant in Methodism ; and his noble 
Christian example should not be forgotten by the 
young people of our Church, some of whom, alas! 
as they rise in social position, regard the Church of 
their fathers as too humble for themselves and their 
families. ‘They should never forget that Methodism 
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has made them what they are; and they manifest 
base ingratitude when they turn aside, and give their 
influence to those who, to say the least, have often 
treated the Methodist Church as though it did not 
deserve to be recognized as a true section of the 
Church of Christ. 

The Epworth League.—Methodism in Canada, 
like Methodism in the United States, is alive to the 
welfare of its young people. We quote from a well- 
written article, entitled “The Epworth League,” 
published in the Methodist Magazine, from the pen 
of its gifted editor, Dr. Withrow: ‘‘ Seven years ago, 
at Hamilton General Conference, the present writer 
procured the passage of a resolution recommending 
the formation, whenever practicable, of a young 
people’s association of home-reading and religious 
culture. That scheme, for the time, remained in 
abeyance. At the General Conference of 1886 the 
effort was repeated, and a committee was appointed 
to arrange for, and carry out at as early a period as 
possible, such a course of home-reading and culture. 
The need was felt for an organization which should 
be frankly and distinctively Methodistic; which 
should cultivate, first of all, loyalty to the Church 
under whose fostering watch-care these young people 
are placed, and to the institutions of the country in 
which they live. The General Conference Commit- 
tee was therefore again summoned, and the outlook 
considered. The newly formed Epworth League 
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was found to furnish just the nucleus of what seemed 
required for our needs.” 

Some of our leading ministers and distinguished 
laymen, such as Rev. Drs. Carman, Potts, Suther- 
land, and Johnson, the late Hon. Senator MacDon- 
ald, and Mr. J. J. Maclaren, Q. C., have spoken and 
written of the League in glowing words. Our last 
General Conference heartily indorsed the movement, 
and there are now over two hundred Leagues, with 
a membership of over fifteen thousand. 

Methodism in Canada heartily joins the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in zealous efforts to form Ep- 
worth Leagues everywhere, believing that they are 
a power for good, and are another proof of the cor- 
rectness of the words of the venerable founder of 
Methodism: ‘The best of all is, God is with us.” 


CHAPTER V. 
BRITISH METHODISM. 


It will be impossible, in the space at our dis- 
posal, to give more than the salient points that have 
distinguished the past century. If we can produce 
in the minds of our readers a desire for the larger 
knowledge which they may gain from the ampler 
histories of our Church and people, we will have 
attained our object. 

Districts.— When John Wesley died he left five 
hundred and fifty itinerant preachers. On both 
sides of the Atlantic there were about one hundred 
and fifty thousand members. ‘The Conference at 
once addressed itself to the work of conserving what 
Wesley, by his tnique personality and unwearied 
_ endeavors, had established. They divided Great 
Britain and Ireland into “districts.” The ministers 
in each district were constituted a committee of the 
Conference. In the intervals of Conference, they 
were to carry on the work which had heretofore 
been done by Wesley himself. As time went on, 
the powers of the district committees were enlarged. 
At the present time there is a growing feeling that 
these powers should be increased so as to lessen 
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the work at the Annual Conference. In fact the 
desire is that they should approximate somewhat to 
the Annual Conferences in our own Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

The New Connexion.—There have been several 
offshoots from the parent body. In order to ap- 
preciate the importance and power of British Meth- 
odism, we must know something of these smaller 
bodies. We have neither space nor desire for con- 
troversy, and refer to these divisions with the strict 
impartiality of historians. Our very brevity may 
lead to misunderstandings, however, if the whole 
literature be not read by those who desire full ac- 
quaintance with the facts. 

In 1796 the Rev. Alexander Kilham was ex- 
cluded from the ministry on various charges of 
assailing the character of his brethren. He, and 
another minister named Thom, became the founders 
of the new body called “The Methodist New Con- 
nexion.” ‘They began with five thousand members, 
and now have about thirty-three thousand. They 
differ from the parent body mainly in allowing a 
wider franchise to the people, and in the limitation 
of the powers and privileges of the ministry. 

The Chapel Committee.—In 1817, ‘‘The Chapel 
Committee” was appointed to guard against the un- 
due multiplication of chapels. In 1818, “The Gen- 
eral Chapel Fund” was inaugurated for the relief of 
burdened trusts. This Committee and Fund are 
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still in vigorous working order, and have been of 
untold advantage to the financial interests of Meth- 
odism. Its work is similar to that of our own Church 
Extension Society. 

Primitive Methodists.—In 1812 the ‘Primitive 
Methodist Connexion”’ was formed, though it was 
not till 1818 that a “Deed Poll” was drawn up, and 
it assumed the powers of a Church. This was not 
so much a split from the old body as it was the 
founding of an original denomination. Lorenzo 
Dow, from our own country, excited much enthusi- 
asin by his preaching. Many converts were made. 
These new converts, led by Hugh Bourne, feel- 
ing themselves somewhat restricted in their evan- 
gelistic work by the older body, started on their 
own lines. The constitution of the Church is es- 
sentially democratic. Success has attended their 
labors. They have two hundred thousand mem- 
bers, and over one thousand traveling ministers. 

Bible Christians.—The “Bible Christians” were 
organized in 1815. ‘Their leader was William 
O’Bryan. Their origin and system are akin to 
those of the Primitive Methodists. They are found 
mostly in the southwest of England; and have two 
hundred and sixty-eight ministers, and about thirty 
thousand members. 

Other Branches.—The Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety was founded in 1813, and has an annual in- 
come of about seven hundred and fifty thousand 
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dollars. ‘There are thirty-three thousand accredited 
members (exclusive of those in affiliated Confer- 
ences), and nearly five thousand probationers. ‘The 
Home Missionary Society is a distinct institution, 
and has a yearly income of about one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand dollars. 

In 1835, Dr. Warren headed a secession, called 
the “Wesleyan Methodist Association.” The found- 
ing of a theological seminary for the training of 
ministers was the occasion, though not the sole 
cause, of this secession. Only one thousand mem- 
bers left the parent body. 

Centenary Year.—The great event of 1839 was 
the celebration of the Centenary of Methodism. 
Enthusiastic meetings were held all over the coun- 
try. Contributions exceeding one million one hun- 
dred thousand dollars were raised, and devoted to 
the building of a theological institution, aiding the 
Missionary Society, paying debts on places of wor- 
ship, and otherwise developing the Connection. 

Another Secession.—In 1840 began a movement 
that had disastrous effects upon the work of God. 
The literature of this period is very voluminous. 
We can only just touch upon this sad chapter of 
Methodist history. An anonymous volume, called 
“Wesleyan Takings,” was issued. ‘This was a caus- 
tic description of some of the leading ministers. In 
1864-67-68, certain anonymous tracts, called ‘‘ Fly 
Sheets,” were widely circulated. These were mainly 
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severe attacks upon the private and public 
character of Dr. Bunting and other ministers. 
These “Sheets” were eventually gathered into a 
volume, and obtained a large circulation among the 
laity. The whole Connection was thrown into a 
state of ferment, and scenes of great disorder were 
common. It is generally supposed that the Rev. 
James Everett was the author of the “Sheets,” 
though Revs. Samuel Dunn and William Griffith 
were in sympathy with him. ‘These three ministers 
were ultimately expelled, and immediately com- 
menced a public agitation. This continued with 
much violence for several years. The effect may 
be judged from the fact that one circuit (Spital- 
fields) lost two thousand members, and many other 
circuits were rent in twain. In all, one hundred 
thousand members were lost to the Connection, and 
only about half of these joined the new organiza- 
tion. Most of the leaders joined the ‘Wesleyan 
Methodist Association.” ‘These amalgamated bodies 
formed what is now called the “United Methodist 
Free Church.” ‘They number about eighty thou- 
sand members, with four hundred itinerant preach- 
ers. The connectional principle is much weaker 
than in the Parent Body, each local Church being 
free to shape its own policy. The bitter feelings 
generated in the past have almost died out, and the 
“old body” and the later offshoots work side by 
side with considerable harmony and good fellowship. 
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After this lamentable disruption, the passing 
years had been utilized in repairing the breach that 
had been made, and for some time there occurred 
nothing worthy of note. 

Important Changes.—In 1877 an important 
change in the economy of the Church was intro- 
duced—the division of the Annual Conference into 
two District Sessions, called respectively the Pas- 
toral and the Representative. The latter consisted 
of two hundred and forty ministers, elected by min- 
isters; and two hundred and forty laymen, elected 
by laymen. The Ministerial Conference was held 
first, and retained in its own power the stationing 
of the preachers, the preservation of doctrine, and 
the enforcement of discipline. The Representative 
Session was intrusted with economical] and financial 
interests. During the last few years, some objection 
has been raised to the holding of the Representa- 
tive Session after the Pastoral Session had closed. 
It has been alleged that such an arrangement ren- 
ders the decisions of the Representative Session in- 
operative, inasmuch as the stations of the ministers 
were confirmed before the laymen could speak on 
the matter, even though such confirmation may in- 
volve finance. "These objections, and others, have 
had such weight that it has been decided still fur- 
ther to modify Conference procedure in 1891. The 
Pastoral Session will be held for a week, then the 
Representative Session; after which the Pastoral 
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Session will be resumed, till all the business is 
transacted. ‘here are some, however, who desire 
the Representative Session to meet first, and others 
that there should be one mixed Conference. 

Thanksgiving Fund.—As an appropriate method 
of showing thankfulness to God for a peaceful re- 
form having been reached in the matter of lay dele- 
gation, it was decided to raise a “Thanksgiving 
Fund.” In 1878, and the two following years, this 
plan was carried out, and the noble sum of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars was raised. 
This was devoted to Connectional interests, such as 
freeing the Missionary Society from debt, building 
theological schools, etc. 

Ecumenical Council.—In 1881 an Ecumenical 
Council was held in City Road Chapel, London. 
The idea was first started in our own General Con- 
ference of 1876. ‘The matter was heartily taken up 
by all branches of world-wide Methodism. Four 
hundred delegates assembled. Bishop Simpson 
preached the opening sermon; and the discussions, 
marked by much ability, indicated that, amid such 
outward dissimilarity, Methodism is one at heart, 
and desires nothing less than the salvation of all 
men. Another Ecumenical Council is to be held in 
America in 1891, and comprehensive preparations 
are being made to make it a great success. 

Prospective Union.—It may be said here that 
of late there has been a movement to effect organic 
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union among the various branches of British Meth- 
odism. ‘The subject is viewed with various feelings. 
- All desire unity of spirit and of aim, but many fear 
that, considering the great range of opinion in the 
various Churches as to ecclesiastical polity, there 
could not well be one organization only. There is 
a strong tendency, however, to minimize differences, 
to avoid friction and overlapping. ‘The spirit of 
fraternity is growing. ‘The probability is that, if 
organic union is effected, it will be inaugurated by 
the smaller bodies uniting among themselves. 

The. Forward Movement.—The “Forward Move- 
ment,” as it is called, aims to infuse new life into 
old methods. In the towns, it is assuming the form 
of large popular services in halls, or large chapels, 
with a free use of music and local appliances, such 
as penny banks, reading-rooms, thrift clubs, medical 
help, district nurses, relief of distress, etc. In the 
villages which are either stationary or declining in 
population, owing to the drift of the towns, help is 
being rendered by an increased use of paid lay- 
agents. The recognized leaders of the new move- 
ment are Revs. Hugh Price Hughes, J. EK. Clapham, 
Mark Guy Pearse, P. Thompson, Edward Smith, 
and others. However, there is a large number of 
ministers who believe that the vigorous working of 
circuits on the old lines, with such modifications as 
changing circumstances suggest, will accomplish 
more permanent good than sensational methods, 
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The work of the women of the Church is receiv- 
ing increased attention, and homes are being estab- 
lished for the training of deaconesses. 

The Church Hopeful.—On the whole, there is a 
spirit of hope and expectancy. The Church has 
not the scope that American Methodism possesses. 
The Established Church of England, with its social 
prestige, its wealth, its historic associations, fur- 
nishes a rival such as is not found in our country. 
One of the direct results of English Methodism has 
been to put new enthusiasm into other organizations, 
notably into the Church of England. 

Some Figures.—The present condition of the 
“Wesleyan Methodist” Connection (the name by 
which the present body is known in England) may 
be gathered from the following statistics, taken from 
the Conference Minutes of 1890: Total membership 
for Great Britain, four hundred and twenty-three 
thousand six hundred and fifteen. During the year, 
forty-seven thousand two hundred and seven mem- 
bers were received from probation, and twenty- 
seven thousand seven hundred and forty-seven 
ceased to meet in class (the class-meeting is the 
test of membership). There were twenty-eight 
thousand and twenty on probation, and sixty thou- 
sand eight hundred and one meeting in junior- 
classes (really catechumens). Exclusive of minis- 
ters, there were twenty-four thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five class-leaders, most of whom had 
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classes; and sixteen thousand and thirty-eight local 
preachers. One million four hundred and eighty 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five dollars were 
spent during the year in new chapels, etc., and the 
payment of debts. Sanction has been given for the 
expenditure abroad of one million four hundred 
and thirty-one thousand nine hundred and seventy 
dollars during the coming year. In the last thirty- 
six years, over ten millions of dollars of debt on 
church property has been paid. 

Whilst thankful to God for the marvelous suc- 
cess which has attended our work on this side of 
the Atlantic, we rejoice with joy unfeigned in the 
work that our fathers and brethren are doing in the 
“old country,” and pray that richest benedictions 
may rest upon them! 


CMAPTER VI. 
WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 


John Wesley’s words, “‘’The world is my parish,” 
are evidence that he possessed the spirit of his ances- 
tors. His grandfather, after his rejection from his 
Church living, in 1762, longed to go as a missionary 
to Surinam, South America, or Maryland. His son 
Samuel, John Wesley’s father, when between twenty 
and thirty years of age, formed a magnificent scheme 
to go as a missionary to India, China, and Abys- 
sinia; and in the last year of his life sincerely la- 
mented that he was not young enough to go to 
Georgia. The opportunity of which he was deprived 
was soon embraced by his sons, John and Charles, 
who had an ambition to preach to the American 
Indians. 

For many years, Wesley and his co-laborers con- 
fined their organized labor to England and Ireland; 
but in 1748 a society was formed and three hundred 
and thirty-three dollars were contributed to spread 
the gospel in other lands. Dr. Coke was missionary 
secretary in those days, and to his zeal we may 
credit the introduction of Methodism into New- 


foundland, Nova Scotia, and the West Indies. Else- 
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where we have noticed the death of this great man, 
on his way to India, and the organization of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. Revs. George Morley, 
Richard Reece, Richard Watson, Jabez Bunting, and 
other distinguished men, have been connected with 
this organization, which has extended its influence 
to every continent and to the “isles of the sea.” 
This Society now reports three hundred and forty- 
three missionaries, besides over six thousand lay 
helpers, thirty-four thousand Church members, and 
about sixty-five thousand Sunday-school scholars. 
We will give below a brief sketch of Wesleyan mis- 
sions in different parts of the world. 

Germany and Austria.—These are comprised in 
one district, under the superintendence of Rev. J.C. 
Barratt. ‘The statistics of this district show two 
thousand three hundred members, two hundred 
classes, one hundred and sixty local preachers, and 
two thousand five hundred Sunday-school scholars. 
There is one theological school, doing good work. 
Christopher Miller introduced Methodism into Ger- 
many in 1830. After twenty-eight years of labor, 
he was succeeded by Rev. John Lyth, D. D. Sey- 
eral native ministers are at work, and deaconesses 
are also employed. 

The French Methodist Conference.—This Confer- 
ence embraces work in both France and Switzerland. 
In France the work is prosperous, and much good 
seed has been sown. Switzerland is the native 
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country of John Fletcher, to whose memory a church 
was erected in 1863. ‘Ihe work in this field has 
made remarkable progress. ‘There is one college, 
called ‘The Student’s Home.” 

In addition to the regular work in these two 
countries, evangelistic work was begun in France 
about twelve years ago by the devoted Rev. William 
Gibson and family, and is still carried on, with in- 
creasing success. 

Italy.— Rome is a most important district, under 
the general supervision of Dr. Piggott. He is as- 
sisted by about twenty Italian ministers and evan- 
gelists. ‘There are in all about one thousand mem- 
bers. ‘The ministers are true itinerants, circulating 
in rural districts as well as in towns and cities. 
Some labor exclusively among the soldiers. Much 
attention is given to schools and the circulation of 
religious literature. The mission dates from 1860. 

Naples and Sicily District is under the superin- 
tendence of Rev. J. S. Jones, assisted by twelve 
native ministers and evangelists, among whom is 
Francisco Sciarelli, one of the most eloquent preach- 
ers in the country. 

Portugal.—The Portuguese, who have long been 
in bondage to Romanism, have become obdurate to 
any pleas of the Protestant missionary. With great 
faith in God and in the future, Mrs. Moreton, the sol- 
itary Wesleyan missionary, assisted by an evangelist, 
labors earnestly for souls. 
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_ Spain.—Barcelona, Madrid, and the Balearic Isles 
are occupied by Superintendent Robert Simpson 
and his four assistants. They are preaching, teach- 
ing, and circulating Christian literature with some 
success. 

The Mediterranean.—At Gibraltar, Malta, and in 
Egypt, British soldiers and sailors are stationed in 
large numbers. For their special benefit the Wes- 
leyan missionaries, called missionary chaplains, are 
employed. 

As early as 1804 a Wesleyan missionary was 
stationed at Gibraltar. His name was James McMul- 
len. He and his wife both died with yellow fever, 
leaving one little girl, She was sent to England, 
and found a home in the family of Dr. Adam Clarke. 
She eventually became the wife of Rev. John Rigg, 
and, later, mother of the well known Dr. Rigg, of 
Westminster, London. 

There are in the army and navy of Great Britain 
more than sixteen thousand Wesleyans, for whose 
spiritual welfare more than one hundred ministers 
are employed. 

India.—It is now more than seventy years since 
Dr. Coke, father of Wesleyan missions, when on his 
way to India, was buried beneath the waters of the 
Indian Ocean. But what hath God wrought in Cey- 
lon and India since then! Wesleyan missions now 
embrace eleven districts, and more than two hun- 
dred circuits and preaching-places, with seven thou- 
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sand members and forty thousand day and Sunday- 
school scholars. Elijah Hoole, William Arthur, 
Thomas Kilner, and other eminent Methodists have 
stood on India’s coral strand, and preached salvation. 

China.—In the ‘Flowery Kingdom” there are 
two districts, Canton and Wuchang, under the super- 
intendence of Rev. C. Weynon and Rev. David Hill. 
In 1851, George Piercy volunteered his services to 
China; but, for want of funds, the committee re- 
fused him. He went at his own expense. He 
opened services at Hong Kong, among the soldiers 
and their wives, and organized a society. The 
Church regarded this as a call to enter China, and 
soon organized work, with Canton as head-quarters. 
The work was greatly hindered by the war of 
1856-58, but evangelistic work, tract distribu- 
tion, street preaching, and the labors of devoted 
women have resulted in a membership of twelve 
hundred. . 

South Africa.—Mention is made in another chap- 
ter of a Conference in this part of Africa. But the 
district of Transvaal and Swaziland, comprising four 
sections known as the Central, Northern and Kast- 
ern, Southwestern, and British Bechuana, are wholly 
supported by the Parent Society, at an expense of 
fifteen thousand dollars per annum. Rev. Owen 
Watkins is superintendent. ‘The majority of his as- 
sistants are natives. They have one native training 
institution. ‘The gold-fields are in the Transvaal, and 
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thousands of Europeans are found in that country, 
not a few of whom have been greatly disappointed. 
The missionaries have preached successfully to 
these adventurers. Thé mission contains twenty- 
two hundred members, and twenty-four hundred 
Sunday-school scholars. 

Western Africa.—As early as 1769, Dr. Coke 
commenced mission-work in Sierra Leone. But the 
settlers were instructed to teach the natives the arts 
of civilized life only, and the missionary attempt 
failed. Special efforts were again made in the years 
1792 and 1811, but the mortality was so great that 
Africa became known as “the white man’s grave.” 
Yet many have been converted and lived holy lives, 
and died triumphantly. 

The Zambria was another district. The people 
are similar to those of Sierra Leone. ‘The first mis- 
sionary was sent in 1821, but soon became a martyr 
to the climate. Much good has been done, especially 
among the children. ‘The ravages of war, in which 
twenty-eight towns and villages and fifteen hundred 
people have lately been destroyed, has materially 
hindered the work. 

The Gold Coast.—The Gold Coast and Lagos Dis- 
trict was first occupied as a mission in 1835. Al- 
though the mortality has been as great here as 
elsewhere on the Western Coast, yet volunteers 
have stepped forward to fill the depleted ranks. In 
fifty years, sixty-three missionaries fell victims to the 
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climate of Western Africa. ‘There are now on the 
field fifty-five missionaries and assistants, two hun- 
dred and five catechists and day-school teachers, one 
hundred and sixteen churches, three hundred and 
thirty-seven other places of worship, fourteen thou- 
sand members, and forty-seven thousand attendants 
on public worship. 

Honduras and Bahamas.—These districts are in 
the West Indies, but they are not connected with 
the Conference there. The population of Honduras 
comprises Europeans, Spanish Creoles, Negroes, and 
Indians. The first two missionaries, sent out in 
1835, died the same year; but others took. their 
places. Religious services were maintained and are 
now conducted in English, Spanish, and Maya. 
This field has seven missionaries, two hundred Sun- 
day-school teachers and local preachers, and about 
two thousand Church members. 

Methodist missionary operations were commenced > 
in the Bahamas in 1803. At present there are nine 
missionaries and assistants, and one hundred local 
preachers at work. The mission is prosperous. 

Missions of Canadian Methodism.—In the Cana- 
dian and Newfoundland Conferences there were four 
hundred and eight domestic missions, three hundred 
and seventy-one missionaries, and thirty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred members. In all the Canadian 
Conferences there are forty-seven Indian missions, 
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fifty-two missionaries, and forty-two hundred and 
sixty-four members. ps 

In the Province of Quebec there are nine 
French missions, having two hundred and nine 
members. In British Columbia there are four Chi- 
nese missions, with a total membership of about fif- 
teen hundred. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WESLEVAN AFFILIATED CONFERENCES. 


The Irish Wesleyan Conference.—This Confer- 
ence is peculiarly constituted. ‘The president of the 
British Conference presides during its sessions. It 
is chiefly missionary, and is largely sustained by the 
British Conference. Some of the missions are very 
extensive, thus demanding much labor. Two min- 
isters are set apart for general mission-work. Be- 
sides helping ministers on circuits, they sometimes 
pitch their tents and preach at fairs and in popu- 
lous centers, and accomplish much good in 
this way. 

Although the Irish Conference has suffered 
much from emigration, it has still a total member- 
ship of more than twenty-five thousand. There are 
thirty-eight missionaries, having under them thirty- 
two hundred and sixty-five members, and not less 
than twenty-six hundred Sunday-school scholars. 

Australia.—At the beginning of this century, 
Methodism found its way into Australia. ‘The first 
society was organized in 1812. Samuel Leigh was 
the first missionary. Christian work was at first 


confined to the whites, particularly the convicts 
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transported from England; but it soon extended to 
the natives. In 1853 the home Church advised a 
separate Conference; and in 1855 the first session 
of the Wesleyan Conference was held at Melbourne, 
Rev. W. B. Boyce presiding. He was the secretary 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society of London. 
The Conference then contained sixty preachers, and 
eleven thousand members. The work developed 
rapidly, and soon extended into the various prov- 
inces. Independent Conferences and missions were 
organized, which have recently become a Federation. 

There are also mission districts, including Fiji, 
the Friendly Islands, and Samoa. 

Although the Australian Wesleyan Church is 
the child of British Methodism, it is now altogether 
independent. It exchanges loving messages of 
fraternity with the parent Church. Its polity is 
similar to that of British Methodism. The circuit 
system prevails; but unlike the polity of the parent 
Church, and more nearly like that of American 
Methodism, many of the circuits have only one 
minister. With the exception of the cities, the 
circuits are generally very wide. 

This Federation of Conferences has a member- 
ship of seventy-eight thousand and sixty, with six 
hundred and five preachers, and one hundred and 
sixty-one thousand one hundred and seventy Sun- 
day-school scholars. It has thirteen colleges of ex- 


cellent grade. 
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The West Indies.—As early as 1760, Nathaniel 
Gilbert, of Antigua, visited England, and being in- 
fluenced by the Methodists, returned to his native 
land to preach their doctrines to his countrymen. 
At his death, two hundred had been converted. 

Their next leader, John Baxter, a local preacher, 
went to the West Indies as a ship carpenter. In 
this preparatory work he gathered over two thou- 
sand souls. In 1786 the home society sent a mis- 
sionary; and in 1792, Dr. Coke held a Conference 
there. 

Twenty stations, twelve preachers, and sixty-five 
thousand members were reported. Many of the in- 
habitants of Jamaica, Honduras, Hayti, British 
Guiana, the Bahamas, and the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, are descendants of the Africans, 
emancipated in 1834. The European population is 
comparatively small. In spite of many difficulties, 
they have made excellent progress in mission-work. 
They have suffered from earthquake, hurricane, 
pestilence, and war, and yet are improving in agri- 
culture, commerce, society, and religion. In 1873 
they reported about forty-five thousand members, 
and over twenty-eight thousand Sunday-school 
scholars. 

South Africa.—This Conference was organized 
in 1882, and is affiliated with the British Confer- 
ence. It contains six districts, with one hundred 
and sixty-six ministers—seventeen of whom are on 
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trial, and eleven supernumerary. It has a member- 
ship of thirty-five thousand. 

In Cape Colony are to be found Kaffirs, Fingoes, 
Basutos, Hottentots, and other tribes, among all of 
whom Methodism has found a fruitful field. Sev- 
eral unhappy disputes have occurred between the 
Colonial Government and the aborigines, the settle- 
ment of which has been largely due to the influence 
of the missionaries. For this service honorable 
mention has been made of them in the archives of 
the country. The Bible, Hymn-book, and Cate- 
chism have been translated into the language of 
tribes; and these people, who have been so long in 
darkness, are coming into the light of salvation. 











CuAPTER I. 


OUR CHURCH POLITY. 


BY REV. H. K. HASTINGS, A. M., PH. D.. 


Introduction.—Our young people should become 
acquainted with the outward affairs of our Church. 
It can be no less a reproach to a member to be 
without a general knowledge of his Church govern- 
ment than to a citizen to be ignorant of the political 
government under which he lives. It must be ad- 
mitted that questions relating to our polity are too 
much ignored in our Church. For fear of being 
called sectarians, and having been so much occupied 
with practical religious work, and so well satisfied 
with the results, we have not been much concerned 
about those features of our government which have 
been a source of power and strength to Methodism. 

In its application to States and Nations, the word 
polity stands for civil government. In its applica- 
tion to Churches, it denotes the theory and admin- 
istration of those principles embodied in it. Our 
polity has many salient points, which have been 
and are now its distinguishing features. It is un- 
like that of any other Church, save a few of Method- 
ist origin. While we do not claim for ours the ex- 
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clusive title to the Church, yet to the adaptation of 
certain principles in its polity, wisely administered, 
may, in no small degree, be attributed its phenom- 
enal growth and marvelous success in building up a 
great Church. Its polity necessarily makes it an ag- 
gressive Church. 

At its beginning, Mr. Wesley had no thought 
of projecting a new body of Christians, but the 
rather to vivify the old Church. Indeed, he opposed 
any departure which would be likely to sever the 
relation with the Church of England. It is a child 
of Providence. It was born, and not made. It had 
its origin inthe ground of necessity. It came in 
response to real need, rather than the desire for 
something new. It does not make war upon other 
systems, but compels recognition and consideration 
of them on the ground of its aggressiveness and the 
adaptation of its many parts to the whole. Such a 
polity is framed for the development of broader 
Christian characters by a manly submission to its 
usages without the sacrifice of personal freedom. 

Class-meetings.—Near the close of the year 1739, 
several persons deeply convinced of sin, and ear- 
nestly desiring redemption, met Mr. Wesley in Lon- 
don, and prevailed upon him to spend some time with 
them in prayer and conference, and advise them how 
to forsake sin and avert the wrath of God, which 
they constantly saw before them. In accordance 
with their request, he met with them once a week, 
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and gave those instructions from time to time which 
he deemed most needful for them. ‘ This was the 
rise of our United Societies, first in Europe, and 
then in America.” In order that the members may 
receive more immediate care and attention, each 
society is divided into classes of about twelve per- 
sons in a class, one of whom is made ‘‘the leader.” 
The pastor of the circuit or station appoints all the 
leaders, frequently examines each of them as to their 
methods and fitness, and changes them when he 
judges it necessary. ‘The leader should be a thor- 
oughly consecrated man, holy in character, and full 
of good works. He is a sub-pastor, and should 
“study to show himself approved of God” and in 
favor with his class. The class-meeting is the 
source of great spiritual power in the Church. It 
has served, in a great measure, to bring its mem- 
bers into a closer walk with God, and to develop in 
them higher Christian experiences. Far be the day 
when the Church shall lose sight of the class-meet- 
ing! ‘This means of grace is a source of life and 
power in our Church. Attendance upon the class- 
meeting is urged upon all the members of our 
societies. 

Quarterly and District Conferences.—All the trav- 
eling and local preachers, exhorters, stewards, and 
class-leaders in the circuits and stations, and the first 
superintendents of our Sunday-schools, being mem- 
bers of our Church and approved by the Quarterly 
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Conference, compose the members of the Quarterly 
and District Conferences. The presiding elder pre- 
sides in the former, but in his absence the preacher 
in charge presides; in the latter, the presiding elder, 
in the absence of the bishop, becomes the presiding 
officer. The Quarterly Conference has the super- 
vision of all the Sunday-schools within the pastoral 
charge. By the appointment of the presiding elder, 
the Quarterly Conference convenes once in three 
months. At its final session of the Conference-year 
all the Benevolent Committees are appointed, and 
the stewards, on nomination by the pastor, are 
elected for the ensuing year. Both the District and 
Quarterly Conferences have authority to license ex- 
horters and local preachers, and to recommend local 
preachers to the Annual Conference for deacons’ 
and elders’ orders, and to recommend suitable per- 
sons to be received on trial in the traveling connec- 
tion. The general interests of the pastoral charge, 
and of the district, receive special attention from 
their respective bodies. 

Annual Conferences.—The Annual Conferences, 
of which there are now over one hundred, and which 
generally have become “bodies corporate” under 
the laws of the States and Territories wherein they 
are located, are composed of preachers only. When 
a preacher is received into an Annual Conference on 
trial, and is appointed to a circuit or station, he is said 
to be a traveling preacher. After so traveling for 
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two years, and proving himself an efficient minister; 
and passing satisfactorily the required examinations 
before a competent Committee in the Conference 
course of study, he may be received into full con- 
nection. The course of study, which is equivalent 
to a course in a theological seminary, extends 
through four years. When he has traveled a circuit 
or station two full years, or its equivalent, under the 
appointment of a bishop, and completed two years 
of the course of study, he is eligible to the office of 
deacon. A traveling deacon is constituted by the 
election of the Annual Conference and the laying on 
of the hands of a bishop. In like manner a travel- 
ing elder is constituted after he has exercised the 
office of a deacon for two years. The bishops pre- 
side in our Conferences, and exercise their judg- 
ment in the formation of districts and the appoint- 
ment of elders to have general oversight in their 
districts, and arrange the circuits and stations, and 
make the appointments for the preachers, year by 
year. They also decide all questions of law involved 
in proceedings pending in Annual Conferences, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the General Conference ; but in 
all cases the application of law is with the Con- 
ferences. 

General Conference.—The General Conference, 
which convenes on the first day of May, once in 
four years, in such place as is designated by the 
preceding Quadrennial Body, is made up of both 
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ministerial and lay delegates. "The ministerial dele- 
gates are elected by the preceding Annual Confer- 
ence, and consist of one delegate for every forty-five 
members of its body. At the same Annual Confer- 
ence, on the third day, two lay delegates are chosen 
by the Electoral Conference of laymen, assembled 
for that purpose. This Electoral Conference is 
composed of one laymen from each circuit or sta- 
tion within the bounds of the Annual Conference, 
who is chosen by the last preceding Quarterly Con- 
ference. The ministerial and lay delegates ‘“‘delib- 
erate and vote together as one body.” The General 
Conference elects general superintendents sufficient 
in number to meet the demands of the work at 
large, there being no definite number required. 
The bishops are the general superintendents, and 
each is a “bishop of the whole Church, without 
limitations in territory, except such as they make 
themselves in arranging their work.” ‘The bishops 
preside in rotation over the deliberations of the 
General Conference. ‘The General Conference elects 
a Book Committee, whose term of office is four 
years, or until their successors are elected. ‘They 
have the general supervision of the publishing in- 
terests of the Church. The Agents for the Book 
Concerns at New York and Cincinnati are elected 
by the General Conference; but ad interim vacancies 
are filled by this committee, which also has over- 
sight of the several Depositories located in different 
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large centers of the country. We have the largest 
denominational publishing interest in the world, 
and it is directly under the control of the Church. 
The secretaries of all our Church benevolent organ- 
izations, and the editors of our Church papers, are 
elected quadrennially by the General Conference. 
The study of the composition of this body of men 
is surely interesting. It is made up of the best 
men of all ranks and callings. Here are found suc- 
cessful business men; men who occupy the fore- 
most ranks in the professions—physicians, lawyers, 
statesmen, and judges—as well as a large number 
of representative men from the ministry; men 
powerful in debate, remarkable for foresight, and 
clear in judgment. Indeed, they are men of deep 
piety, who have the cause of God at heart. Such 
is the law-making body of our Church. And such 
a representative body of men, brought together in 
council, must of necessity mark an era in our ee- 
clesiastical history. The General Conference has 
full power to make rules and regulations for our 
Church under certain restrictions. 

Growth of Our Polity. —Doctrinally, Methodism, 
which “in this country is most largely represented 
and most successfully propagated by its episcopal 
branches, has been the same from the beginning.” 
In accordance with Mr. Wesley’s methods, from the 
organization of our societies, the standards of faith, 


the basis of Christian life, those things which are 
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accounted fundamental and immutable in Christian 
belief, which lie at the foundation of the holy gos- 
pel, have never changed. Those things which, from 
its earliest existence along down to the present, 
have given to Methodist teaching and preaching a 
distinctive recognition everywhere, have not 
changed; in fact, they can not change, without an 
entire revolution of the whole system. ‘The dog- 
matic faith of our fathers is the faith of the Church 
to-day.” And our Church is essentially protected 
against doctrinal change and innovation for all time 
by the First Restrictive Rule of its constitution. 
But with our polity, the case is quite different. 
That has been a continual growth. And now, after 
the lapse of more than a hundred years, during 
which time the little one has become millions, it still 
remains the fact that its polity has not become so ad- 
justed as to include all that is perfect, or even all 
the great body of its members, in its growing forces. 
“To perfect a system, and forever prevent revolu- 
tion, ower is reserved to the people, by amendments 
of their Constitution, to remove every imperfection 
which time may lay bare.” ‘This is the ideal Amer- 
ican polity. Now, applying this law to the polity of 
our Church, it may be positively asserted that no claim 
has ever been made that it was originally perfect ; 
neither has it since grown to a state that nothing 
more will be required to meet the needs of a rapidly 
growing Church. Its growth through the years has 
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been from the fewest and simplest provisions to the 
comprehensive summary we now have in the eco- 
nomic arrangements of the Church. But there are 
some features which will not admit of a change 
without the destruction of the system. Such are 
the episcopacy and itinerancy. They are among the 
chief elements of strength in our Church. Our ef- 
fectiveness and marvelous growth may be accountcd 
for in no small measure by the mutual adjustment 
and free operation of these elements. 

Shaped for Results.—It is a remarkable fact that 
all our legislation rounds out into a unified system, 
so that each part is closely related to every other. 
This fact reflects the highest credit upon the far- 
seeing sagacity of those who have shaped our polity. 
Methodism is not made up of clashing elements, or 
of inharmonious action. It is a unified whole, whose 
essential parts are combined to make up a vigorous 
economy. ‘The structure rises to vast proportions. 
The machinery is so adjusted in all its parts as to 
reduce friction to its minimum. It so utilizes all the 
elements of the Church as to become a most potent 
factor in taking the world for Christ. Without the 
assumption of bigotry, our polity is better adapted 
for this result than any other in existence. ‘There 
is much need of a more intelligent appreciation of 
the strictly connectional character of our Church, 
and of the corresponding unity of its polity. Each 
explains the other, and shows that it was formed, 
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and is well fitted, to bring things to pass. Its meth- 
ods in its several departments contemplate early 
results, which mark progress and growth. Fruit is 
the test of value. ‘The work of Methodism is be- 
fore the world, and it well-nigh covers the entire 
earth. It is the religious phenomenon of the nine- 
teenth century. In our own country its proportions 
are largest and most impressive. This country 
could not have been what it is without it. To it, 
more than to any other single agency, it is indebted 
for the gospel. But all the nations have shared in 
the blessings that have flowed from it. Universal 
civilization owes it an immeasurable debt.” 


CuAPTER JT. 


OUR SOCIETIES. 


BY REV. BENNETT MITCHELL, D. D. 


THE connectional societies of our Church, though 
numerous, are distinct in organization and work, 
and are all subject to the General Conference. ‘The 
first born, and the one sustaining the most vital re- 
lation to the Church, is the Missionary Society. 

The Missionary Society was organized in the 
city of New York, April 5, 1819. ‘The General Con- 
ference of 1820 approved its work, and adopted the 
Society. At first it occupied only the home-field, 
giving aid to the frontier-work, helping among the 
colored people of the South, and establishing numer- 
ous Indian missions. ‘The work among the Indians 
had been begun two or three years earlier by John 
Stewart. It was now organized and carried on more 
successfully. The fome-work of the Society has 
been constantly increasing, until now nearly every 
Annual Conference in the Union, whether English- 
speaking or foreign, is receiving help for work in 
destitute places, while numerous independent mis- 
‘sions are also maintained. In 1832 the Society sent 


out its first foreign missionary—Melville B. Cox—to 
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Liberia. Since then the foreign field has been so 
enlarged that to-day the Society has successful mis- 
sions in Africa, South America, China, Germany, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, India, Bulgaria, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, and Korea. The first corre- 
sponding secretary was Nathan Bangs, elected by 
the General Conference of 1836. In 1840, William 
Capers was elected assistant; and in 1844, E. R. 
Ames was elected second assistant. Since then the 
office has been filled by Drs. Pitman, Durbin, Harris, 
Trimble, Dashiell, Eddy, Reid, and the present in- 
cumbents—Drs. McCabe, Peck, and Leonard. Dr. 
Durbin held office from 1850 to 1872, and Dr. Reid 
from 1872 to 1888. 

During the first year of its existence, the So- 
ciety collected from all sources eight hundred and 
twenty-three dollars. In the year 1889 it received 
one million one hundred and thirty thousand one 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars. The receipts 
from 1819 to 1889 were twenty-two million two hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand one hundred and fifty- 
nine dollars and three cents. What hath God 
wrought! And yet the Church has only begun to 
give. What will the future be? 

Next in order comes the 

Sunday-school Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It was permanently organized in 1846. 
Its work is the publishing of Sunday-school litera- 
ture—books and papers—and circulating it. It 
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gives aid, in the way of books and papers, to desti- 
tute schools. All our Sunday-schools should be 
made auxiliary to the Union, and each congregation 
is expected to take an annual collection for its ben- 
efit. The receipts of the Union during the quad- 
rennium ending 1888 were seventy-three thousand 
seven hundred and fourteen dollars. During the 
same time it aided three thousand five hundred 
needy schools. It has aided, from time to time, our 
Sunday-school work in foreign fields. Dr. Vincent 
(now bishop) was elected editor of our Sunday- 
school books and papers in 1868, and during twenty 
years’ service did much to elevate the standard of 
these publications. Indeed, he introduced a new 
era in Sunday-school work. Dr. J. l. Hurlbut has 
worthily succeeded him, and is heartily pushing the 
work. 

The Tract Society was permanently organized in 
1852. Its work is the publishing and circulating of 
religious literature in the form of tracts and cheap 
books. In its quiet way, a great work has already 
-been accomplished. During the quadrennium end- 
ing 1888 the Society issued five million five hundred 
and two thousand two hundred and fifty tracts, or 
four thousand four hundred and thirty-seven daily. 
The Society seems to be doing its best work among 
the Germans, but numerous tracts are being issued 
in several languages. Grants have also been made 
to work in foreign fields. On application, the 
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Society will give three dollars in tracts to the tract 
committee or pastor of every mission; and to self- 
supporting charges it will give tracts equal in value 
to half the amount of the last collection taken on 
the charge for the Society. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut is 
corresponding secretary, at Fifth Avenue and Twen- 
tieth Street, New York. 

The Church Extension Society, which in impor- 
tance stands next to the Missionary Society, was 
organized in 1864. Its head-quarters is at 1026 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Under the wise and careful 
adniinistration of Dr. A. J. Kynett, who has been 
corresponding secretary since 1868, the Society has 
greatly prospered. From its organization to July 
I, 1890, the total receipts were three million eight 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand six hundred and 
sixty-four dollars. The Board is now aiding 
churches into existence at the rate of more than 
one for each day in the year. The Loan Fund has 
been a blessing to thousands of Churches. No 
sooner does one Church return any part of the 
“Loan Fund” into the treasury, than it is loaned 
again to help another. The General Fund is ex- 
pended in donations to help needy societies build. 
Donations are never made to help build fine and 
costly churches, nor are loans ever made to exceed 
five thousand dollars. Applications to the Board 
for aid are more numerous than its ability to fill. 
Rev. W. A. Spencer, D. D., is field secretary. 
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The Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education So- 
ciety was organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1866, and 
the General Conference of 1872 formally adopted it. 
R. S. Rust, D. D., was’ corresponding secretary from 
the beginning until the General Conference of 1888, 
when, by election of that body, he was made hon- 
orary secretary, and J. C. Hartzell succeeded him in 
office. ‘The work of the Society is second to none 
in importance. It has charge of all our Southern 
educational work, among both colored and white 
people. The last official reports give us forty-three 
institutions of learning under the management of 
this Society. These schools comprise twelve of col- 
legiate, and twenty-eight of academic grade. There 
are three professional schools; namely, Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; Meharry Med- 
ical College, and Meharry Dental College, Nashville, 
Tenn. They employ three hundred and twenty- 
eight teachers, and have an annual attendance of 
eight thousand three hundred and thirty-six pupils. 
When first organized, the Society confined its work 
to the freedmen, but it soon extended its maternal 
arms to the needy white people as well; and the 
General Conference of 1888 changed its name from 
“Freedmen’s Aid Society” to the above title. The 
total receipts for the year 1889 were two hundred 
and ninety-six thousand four hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars, and the expenditures nearly three 


hundred thousand dollars. 
17 


, 
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_ The Board of Education was organized, by the 
General Conference of 1868. Its object is to pro- 
mote and care for the general educational interests 
of the Church. ‘The funds of the Board are the pro- 
ceeds of (1) the General Educational Fund of the 
Church, consisting of annual collections taken in the 
Churches, and special donations; and (2) the Chil- 
dren’s-day collections, taken in the various congre- 
gations on Children’s-day, supplemented by special 
donations. ‘These funds are disbursed in loans made 
to young men preparing for the ministry, and to 
women preparing for missionary work; also to other 
worthy young people needing help. The money is 
loaned without interest until two years after the 
beneficiary leaves school. Loans are made only to 
students attending our own institutions. ‘The num- 
ber of students aided during the school-year 1889-90 
was nine hundred and twenty-two. ‘The Board has 
an important work on hand. Its motto is, “A col- 
lection from every school, a dime from every scholar, 
a dollar from all who can give it, and thousands 
from the rich.” Let the Church step up to this 
motto. At the last General Conference, Rev. C. H. 
Payne, D. D. was elected corresponding secretary. 
He is most efficient, devoting his entire time to the 
work. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
organized in Boston in 1869, by Mrs. Parker and 
Mrs. Dr. Butler. This new Society, according to 
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agreement made with the Parent Board, confines its 
work to sending out and maintaining female mis- 
sionaries among the women in foreign fields. ‘The 
Parent Board has a general oversight of their plan 
of work. ‘The Society raises its funds by each mem- 
ber paying two cents a week, and also by private 
donations. The General Conference of 1872 com- 
mended the Society to the Church, and that of 1884 
fully adopted it, and adjusted its general manage- 
ment. The women have been very successful in 
their work. ‘They now have missionaries in nearly 
all the foreign fields. The receipts of the Society 
have steadily increased from year to year. The 
amount raised the first year was seven thousand 
dollars, and the receipts in 1889 were over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Miss Isabella Thoburn, a 
sister to the bishop, was the first missionary sent 
out by the Society. Now a noble army of Christian 
women is marshaled on the field. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society comes 
next. It was organized in 1880, and the General 
Conference of 1884 adopted it, and authorized it to 
“collect and disburse money, employ missionaries, 
and do work among the neglected populations in 
the ,home-field, under the same Disciplinary rules 
and regulations as those which apply to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society.” In 1889 the receipts 
were one hundred and nine thousand six hundred 
and four dollars; the Society was conducting and 
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maintaining nineteen industrial schools, mostly in 
Southern States; and in this same year employed 
and supported forty missionaries. ‘The head-quarters 
of the Society are in Cincinnati. Mrs. Eliza G. 
Davis is president, and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Rust, cor- 
responding secretary. 

The Board of Conference Claimants was elected 
by the General Conference of 1888. Of all the 
great societies of the Church, no other can make so 
tender and so effectual an appeal to the liberality of 
the people. Thousands of faithful men and women 
have worn out their lives and lived on meager sala- 
ries in the Methodist itinerancy. In old age and 
infirmity they look to the Church they have served 
so long and so faithfully, for support. Shall we not 
care for these veterans, and make them comfortable, 
while life is ebbing out? Such is the object of this 
Society. It ought to have the support and encour- 
agement of the whole Church. 

The Epworth League, though last, is not least. 
It will be presented in a special chapter. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


METHODISM AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 


BY REV. C. H. PAYNE, D. D., LL. D. 


THE great religious movement called Methodism 
was not only evangelistic, but emphatically educa- 
tional in its character, on both hemispheres. Begin- 
ning in Oxford University, among earnest scholars, 
Methodism has always aimed to unite sound learning 
with fervid piety. 

The Kingswood School.—The question of found- 
ing an institution of learning was seriously dis- 
cussed at one of the very early Conferences held 
by Mr. Wesley, when there were not a dozen 
preachers united with him; and in 1748, but nine 
years after the historic birth of Methodism, and 
while it was winning its revivalistic victories among 
the miners of Kingswood, the famous ‘“ Kingswood 
School” was established. On the impressive occa- 
sion of the laying of its corner-stone, kneeling upon 
the earth, surrounded by hundreds of colliers, White- 
field prayed that the “ gates of hell” might not pre- 
vail against the school to be established; and the 
. grimy miners shouted, “Amen!” 

Wesley was not the man to favor pretense or 
197 
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superficiality, and the school had an excellent cur- 
riculum. Besides its courses for younger scholars, 
it had an advanced course, concerning which Mr. 
Wesley says: “Whoever carefully goes through this 
course will be a better scholar than nine out of ten 
of the graduates of Oxford or Cambridge.” The 
Wesleyans in Great Britain have always given care- 
ful attention to the work of founding and maintain- 
ing institutions of learning, and have kept well 
abreast of the advancing age in their educational 
work. 

Our First College.—The same devotion to edu- 
cation characterized the early history of Methodism 
on this continent. At the organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in the famous “ Christmas 
Conference” of 1784, steps were taken toward pro- 
viding schools for the education of its young people. 
Cokesbury College was projected. The name com- 
bined in itself the names of the first two bishops, 
Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury. These bishops 
proceeded at once to send out to the Church a cir- 
cular giving the “plan” of the college and its ob- 
jects. A famous historic document was this “plan,” 
worthy of our present study, broad and statesman- 
like in its views, and inspired with enthusiasm in 
the cause of Christian education. The bishops 
pleaded for this college as “‘one of the noblest chari- 
ties in the world,” and urged that the ‘‘college will, 
in time, send forth men that will be a blessing to 
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their country in every laudable office and employ- 
ment of life, thereby uniting the two greatest orna- 
ments of human beings which are too often sepa- 
rated—deep learning and genuine piety.” The 
college was located at Abingdon, twenty-five miles 
from Baltimore, on the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, 
commanding an inspiring view. It was opened in 
December, 1787, with twenty-five students. Its cost 
was above forty thousand dollars, the gift of a mem- 
bership numbering but about eighteen thousand, 
widely scattered, and nearly all in poor circum- 
stances—a marvel of generosity. Very naturally 
there was opposition to such a movement as this. 
Bishop Asbury writes to Bishop Coke, who had re- 
turned to England: ‘‘The obstinate and ignorant 
oppose, among preachers and people, while the 
judicious for good sense and piety, in Church and 
State, admire and applaud.’ We are accustomed to 
think of Bishop Asbury as an evangelist merely; but 
he was more. He was an ardent educator, a college 
president, an agent begging from house to house to 
establish schools for Methodism. ‘The founders and 
builders of Methodism were largely of this charac- 
ter. Bishop Coke was one of the rarest of scholars, 
and Wesley, in addition to his other abundant labors, 
compiled grammars in several languages, and text- 
books in many branches of learning. 
Discouragements.—About eight years after the 
opening of Cokesbury, it was burned to the ground. 
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Sad outcome of so hopeful an enterprise! A second 
Cokesbury College was, however, soon opened in 
Baltimore, and in a single year this was also de- 
stroyed by fire. Nearly a hundred thousand dollars 
had now been consumed in the flames. No marvel 
that Asbury and his associates, for a brief time, 
wondered if it were the will of Providence, that 
the Methodists should build colleges. Still the 
ardent bishop did not wholly abandon his educa- 
tional projects. Though all his early efforts had 
seemingly failed, he continued to establish ‘ district 
schools” in different parts of the country, which 
were of a somewhat primary character. 

A Revival.—After some years of comparative 
inactivity, an educational revival began. A school 
was opened in Newmarket, New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember, 1817, the first of a long and illustrious list 
of Conference academies. ‘The building cost but 
seven hundred and fifty-five dollars, two hundred 
and sixty-one dollars of which were contributed by 
Methodist preachers, who, from that day till this, 
have been the noblest givers to educational projects 
that the Church has had. This school opened with 
ten students—five male and five female, and the. 
latter five had no kinship with the “ foolish virgins.” 
Among the five male students was the afterward 
famous “Father Taylor,’ of world-wide renown, 
under whose burning eloquence Charles Dickens and 
the “teratz of the Old World sat as charmed list- 
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eners. It is not a little remarkable that Method- 
ism, with a rare wisdom to foresee the future, estab- 
lished co-educational schools nearly seventy-five 
years ago. . 

Another school was soon opened in New York 
City. The next General Conference, in 1820, passed 
resolutions recommending the Annual Conferences 
throughout the connection to establish and maintain 
Methodist institutions of learning. 

-. The location of the Newmarket school proving 
unfavorable, it was removed to Wilbraham, Massa- 
chusetts, and opened in 1825, where, for sixty-five 
years, it has stood as a beacon-light, sending its 
beams over the whole world. Other Conference 
academies were established about the same time, or 
in quick succession—‘‘Cazenovia Seminary,” “‘ Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary,” “Norwalk Seminary,” ‘Gen- 
esee Wesleyan Seminary,” “Amenia Seminary,” 
“Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary,” ‘‘East Green- 
wich Academy,” and a host besides. These acade- 
mies, or “seminaries,” have accomplished glorious 
results for Methodism and for the whole country. 

Pioneers. —The era for higher educational work 
had now begun, and colleges were opened through- 
out our Methodist domain. ‘Augusta College,” on 
the banks of the Ohio, in Kentucky, was the first 
in time—receiving its charter in 1822, though it did 
not open until some years later. A brilliant list of 
names adorned its early faculties—Tomlinson, Bas- 
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com, Durbin, and the venerable Dr. Trimble—while 
among its first students was Bishop Foster. ‘“ Wes- 
leyan University,” fruitful mother of a splendid 
progeny, at Middletown, Connecticut, opened in 
1831 under that brilliant prince of educators, Wilbur 
Fisk. ‘Allegheny College,” at Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, followed in 1833; ‘Dickinson College” and 
“McKendree College,” in 1834; ‘Indiana Asbury 
University,” in 1839; the “Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity,” was chartered in 1842—opened in 1844; 
“Genesee College,” now Syracuse University, in 
1849. ‘These were but the forerunners of a larger, 
but not nobler, host that have followed in rapid 
succession. 

Of theological schools proper, the first was es- 
tablished at Concord, New Hampshire, in 1847, by 
that remarkable man and brilliant thinker, Dr. John 
Dempster, the converted tin-peddler This school 
was afterward removed to Boston, and is now the 
“Boston University School of Theology.” “Garrett 
Biblical Institute” followed in 1856; “Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary,” in 1867. These pioneers in the- 
ological education have been followed by others in 
later years, notably the “Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary,’ at Atlanta, Georgia, where to-day a large 
and studious band of young theologians, of dusky 
skin, may be found enjoying advantages and exhib- 
iting eagerness and ability, not surpassed in any in- 
stitution in Methodism. 
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Statistics.—The educational work of Methodism, 
so briefly sketched, presents the followers showing 
for the scholastic year 1888-89: 


Theological schools in the United States,. . 8 
Theological schools in foreign countries,.. 7 


Colleges and mniversities, 0. < ..0 5 7 65 3 6 57 
Classical seminaries and female colleges te... mn 67, 
GEE tation tsSION-SCHOOIS: inte) ror (ous) eh col sluts ae 66 

PLChEal acme stance Sona spiel or cee) ects) vrei ack <ciylastolas 205 
INqiinber Of StUGeES,. «euler teem 2 ler casey oe 34,656 
INeHIMI OG WINS oe ao GO olMaeoee a 1,722 


Value of property, exclusive of debts,. . $22,746,374 


Need of Consolidation.—If this showing is not 
all that could be wished, it is yet sufficient to in- 
spire courage and hope. The Church has done a 
noble work under great difficulties, but this is but 
preparatory and inspirational to a greater work yet 
to follow. ‘The educational enterprises of Method- 
ism are as yet in their incipiency and incomplete- 
ness. It is not too much to believe that the future 
will see the whole educational work of Methodism 
reduced to a system, consolidated, and unified, con- 
necting every weakest school with the great connec- 
tional body in such a way as to add to the efficiency 
and strength of all. Hitherto the work has been 
largely independent. We are learning now a ‘‘more 
excellent way,” and learning much from the mis- 
takes of the past. A very large number of the 
early institutions of Methodism have ceased to 
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exist, or passed from Methodist control, for want 
of a connectional bond and a wider represen- 
tation and support. The mistake can and should 
be remedied in the future. 

Board of Education —The General Conference 
has already taken the initiative in establishing the 
“Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” which is purely a connectional society, 
having a general connectional relation to every 
school and every educational interest of the whole 
Church. 

This board was established by the General Con- 
ference of 1868, and is the product of the highest . 
wisdom and the noblest devotion of the entire 
Church It seeks to promote all the educational 
work of the whole Church; it furnishes a bond of 
connection between the twenty-six thousand Sunday- 
schools of the Church, with their two and a quarter 
millions of scholars, and the Church’s institutions 
of learning. One of its special objects is to turn 
the attention of these millions of youth to the 
schools of the Church; and to secure this end it ad- 
ministers a large “Children’s Fund,” to aid worthy 
youth of both sexes in securing a higher education, 
to prepare them for Christian work. The “Chil- 
dren’s-day ” exercises observed throughout the whole 
Church on the second Sabbath in June, are pre- 
pared by this board, and the collection taken on 
that day is the children’s collection, to help them in 
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securing an education. ‘The board has thus aided 
more than ¢hree thousand young people, about three- 
fourths of whom were preparing for the ministry. 
Nine hundred and twenty-two were aided during the 
school year 1889-90. ‘This is a work which es- 
pecially commends itself to all the young people of 
the Church, and can not but receive the hearty co- 
operation of the multitude of Epworth Leagues now 
happily springing into existence. 

Duty of the Hour.—The supreme duty of the 
hour of the Methodist Episcopal Church is to press 
forward vigorously and enthusiastically the work of 
Christian education. Every interest of the Church 
demands it. The millions of young people commit- 
ted to the Church’s care, her responsibility for the 
spiritual and, largely, the higher intellectual culture 
of one-fourth of the population of this whole country, 
her growth and usefulness in the future, her great 
missionary and evangelistic enterprises, all demand 
trained workers, consecrated and cultured men and 
women, 

The influence of our literary institutions as a 
factor in the unparalleled growth of Methodism can 
scarcely be measured. Follow the men and women 
who have gone from our institutions of learning to 
the various callings in life—to the pulpit’s throne; 
to the editorial chair; to the sacred vocation of the 
teacher, as presidents, professors, and instructors; 
to the Episcopal Board; to secretarial positions; to 
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the missionary’s post; to the judge’s bench; to 
ambassadorships in foreign lands; to Congressional 
halls and State Assemblies; to paths of potent influ- 
ence in the industrial, commercial, domestic, and 
social walks of life;—study the influence of these 
educated hosts in all these various spheres, and we 
shall have some conception of the importance of 
maintaining denominational schools of learning. 
Take out of our common Methodism the work of 
the alumni of a half-dozen of its earliest colleges, 
and the whole structure would fall, as would the 
Capitol at Washington were its foundation-stones 
removed. 

No work in all Methodism has been more vemuz- 
nerative than its educational work. It is the glory 
of our denominational schools that, from the begin- 
ning until now, they have been great centers of re- 
ligious power. Marked revivals have been experi- 
enced in nearly all of them, year by year. In nota 
few of these schools the number of, conversions 
would count up high among the thousands; It is 
estimated by the best authority in the Church that, 
relatively to the number accessible, fourfold as 
many young people have been converted in the lit- 
erary institutions of Methodism as in the home 
Churches and Sunday-schools. The whole Church 
has felt the throb and thrill from these centers of 
religious life. And viewed in any aspect, no other | 
benevolent investment which the Church has made, 
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has paid so large a per cent. The splendid returns 
from the slender outlay have gone into every treas- 
ury and strengthened every interest of the whole 
Church. Notwithstanding fires and failures and 
multiplied mistakes, for every dollar invested in its 
educational work, the Church has received a thou- 
sand-fold reward. The lesson of the fathers is a 
priceless one to us. To imitate their zeal and con- 
secration of wealth, in the time of their poverty, to 
the early schools, would to-day place multiplied 
millions upon our educational altars, and hundreds 
of thousands of students within our educational 
halls, 


CMAPTER IV. 


OUR STATISTICS. 


THE statistics given below have been gleaned 
from the most reliable sources. They are chiefly 
from the Methodist Year-Book for 1891, and from 
the estimates of reliable men in the distant fields of 
Methodism. With a few exceptions they give the 
numerical standing of world-wide Methodism for 
1890. From a study of figures we learn that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church numbers about double 
that of any other Methodist body in the world. 
Her total membership is more than two and a 
quarter millions; her Annual Conferences and mis- 
sions, presided over by eighteen bishops, now num- 
ber one hundred and twenty-nine; her traveling 
and local preachers number about twenty-nine 
thousand, besides her five hundred presiding elders; 
her total church property is estimated at one hun- 
dred and forty-four million dollars; the total net 
capital of her publishing-houses, East and West, is 
two million eight hundred aud twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars; and the total amount raised and ex- 
pended for benevolent and connectional purposes, 


during 1890, was about twenty-one million dollars. 
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We also learn that there are more than six and 
one-half million Methodists in the world, with a 
Methodist population of about thirty millions. 

We also add a table showing the relative stand- 
ing and growth of the various denominations in the 
United States. 

TEMPORAL PROSPERITY, 

The Book Concerns.—The total net capital, East 
and West, is $2,822,358; the total sales from 1848 to 
1888 were $44,542,845; the profits since 1836 are 
more than $4,000,000; the dividends for 1890 were 
$100,000. 

Church and Parsonage Property.—Number of 
Churches, 22,833; value, $96,350,482; number of 
parsonages, 8,563; value, $14,450,268; indebtedness 
on Church property, $8,597,561. There was paid on 
indebtedness in 1890, $1,489,744; building and im- 
provements, $5,327,306; current expenses, $2,466,468 

Schools and Colleges, all Grades. —Number, 205; 
value, $13,397,578; endowment, $9,348,796; indebt- 
edness, $641,274. 

Ministerial Support.—Amount paid in 1890 for 
the support of the active ministry, including bishops 
and presiding elders, $9,367,826; for superannuates, 
$234,149. 

Benevolent Contributions in 1890.—For Missions, 
$1,135,271; Church Extension, $185,292; Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society, $266,- 
684; Board of Education, $69,368; Tract Society, 
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$23,125; Stunday-school Union, $25,206; Bible So- 
ciety, $34,965; Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, $220,339; Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 


$112,970. 
SPIRITUAL PROSPERITY. 


Ministerial and Lay Membership. 
full connection and on trial, 14,792; local preachers, 
14,072; total lay membership and probationers, 
2,283,154; preachers, on trial, 1,866; effective, 10,056; 
supernumerary, 1,067; superannuated, 1,803. 

Sunday-schools.—Sunday-schools, 26,889; officers 
and teachers, 296,253; scholars, 2,264,852. 

Methodism in the United States.—The following 
are the totals of Methodist membership in the United 
States by the enumeration of 1890: 




















Ch’ch’s| Minlis-| Commu- 

ters. nicants. 

Methodist Episcopal, . . « + | 22,103] 14,798]2,236,463 
Methodist Episcopal, South, . - - | 11,767] 4,862}1,161,666 
African Methodist Episcopal, « » | 3,800] 3,000] 400,000 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion,| 3,500) 3,000] 412,513 
Wnited Brethrensnc.0 min see 4,265} 1,455] 199,709 
Colored Methodist Episcopal, . . | 2,100] 1,800] 170,000 
Methodist Protestant, ..... .{| 2,003] I,441| 147,604 
Evangelical Association,. .... 1,958] 1,187} 145,703 
United Brethren (Old Confession), 1,381| 623] 50,582 
American Wesleyans, ..... 600) 300} 18,000 
Congregational Methodists, .. . 50} Too 4,000 
ree Methodists) eiccmseisueleie 952} 513] 19,998 
Independent Methodists, .... 35 30 5,000 
Primitive Methodists,. ..... IA7 63 5,502 
Union American Meth. Epis. (col’d) 50| 112 3,500 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF METHODISTS THROUGHOUT THE 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, . 14, 792 14,072] 2,283,154] 2,312,018 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 4,86: 6,269] 1,166,019] 1,177,150 
Colored Meth. Episcopal Churches, 6 es 21,494| 884,000] ~ 911,883 
Evangelical Association,...... 1,187 665] 160,000] 161,852 
United Brethren in Christ, iy ore 1,560 586] 199,709] 201,855 
Non- -Episcopal Churches in U.S., . 4,072| 1,741] 201,314] 207,127 
The Methodist Church (Canada),. « 1,748} 1,162] 233,868] 236,778 
Methodists in Gr. Brit. and Miss’ns| 5,220] 16,038] 1,051,316] 1,072,574 
Brit. Wesl’n affil. Conf’s and Miss’ns] 1,252] 6,587] , 219,818] 227,657 

Grand Total of Methodists, . . .| 41,082] 68,614] 6,399,188] 6,508,894 











STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The tables given on the following pages con- 
tain the latest summaries of denominational growth. 
It will be observed that the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation is ‘given, but the total of Protestant com- 
municants. Altogether, one-third of the population 
of the United States are Church members. Or, 
deducting the Catholic population, the communicants 
of the Protestant Churches number 13,480,132— 
more than one-fifth of the entire population of the 
United States. If all baptized children in the Prot- 
estant Churches were counted as members, and all 
persons, who in any way enjoy the offices of the 
Church, the number of Protestants would be greatly 
enlarged. Only actual communicants are here enu- 
merated; but the number of adherents may be reck- 
oned as two or three times as many. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 









































1889, 1890. 
g 5 38 g a u& 
5 q a8 IS 3) a8 
3 a Be 6 a ae 
oe ef on ey Bs aiieear 
& a Es 8 a L 
Adventists, . =. « 1,575 840 TOO;722i" 1,773 765 58,742 
Baptists) « <. vi «i 46,624| 32,017] 4,078,589] 48,371) 32,343) 4:292,291 
Christian Union,. . 1,500] | 500 120,000]| 1,500 500 120,000 
Congregationalists, 4,569} 4,408 475,608]| 4,689] 4,640 491,985 
Kitten dS a rete os 763) 1,017 106,930) 763) 1,007 106,930 
Ger. Evang. Church, 675} 560 125,000] 850 665 160,000 
Lutherans, -.... 6,971] 4,151| ~988,008]} 7,911{ 4,612] 1,086,048 
Mennonites, Seger 420| 605 100,000} 563 665 102,671 
Methodists,.. « « «|| 50,680] 29,770| 4,723,881|| 54,711| 31,765] 4,980,240 
Moravians, ee 98 IIl II,219 101 114 11,358 
New Jerusalem, .. 100 113 6,000 100 113 6,000 
Presbyterians, . . 13,349) 9,786] 1,180,113]| 13,619] 9,974] 1,229,012 
Protest. Episcopal, . 5,159| 4,012 459,642|| 5,227| 4,100 480,176 
RefOLMediye st cle 2,058) 1,378 277,542|| 2,081] 1,379 282,856 
Roman Catholics, .|] 7,424| 7,996] 7,855,294| 7,523] 8,332] 8,277,039 
SalivatvouyAttviy sie see |\cexsecs ade etecstedl wscnceptatcees 360] 1,024 8,771 
(Unitarians.-.. 5c 1. 381 491 20,009) 407 510 20,000 
Universalists, ... 721 boul 38,780) 732 685 42,952 
Grand Total, . . || 143,067 98,446) 20,667,318)|151,291| 103,203) 21,757,072 




















RANK BY MEMBERSHIP. 





P| 8 Bg 

i] fe) 

ee a Be 

8 a ot 
I. Methodists) i.) 2. 0-1) 54,7008 | 31,705 e4e9o0. 210 
2. Roman Catholics,. . . . -| 7,523°'| 8,332 | 4,676,292 
3. Baptists, ~ <7). 56 eo.) = |, 45,370 a 2saanleA2o2-201 
4. Presbyterians, . 9. . . «| - | £3,019) ||) 9,O74e\emy22q.012 
5d utheratis, |= 3). ee ellie 7)OLie Olea e,osoo1s 
6. Congregationalists, + = = |) 45086) 4,640 491,985 
7. Protestant Episcopalians, . | 5,227 | 4,100 480,176 
8; Reformed, .. % 2,081 | 1,379 282,856 
g. German Evangelical Church 850 665 160,000 
10; Christians Union, ciel) 1,500 500 120,000 
Tis Eriends) oss 2) eee 763) | T,OL7 106,930 
12) Mienmomites, ‘ote ene 563 665 102.671 


IgGs PACKS MERIC 5 OO Oba clo | ye 765 58,742 
TAse WI VETSAIIGESs 1 eurenncn ace ncine GBP 685 42,952 


LS:: Onptariancie ce eee ee ee 407 510 20,000 
16.) Morayialis se ceeeer ee alee IOI II4 11,358 
17. Salvation Army, .. .. . 360 | 1,024 8,771 
18. NewJerusalem,. ..... 100 tra 6,000 
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RANK BY POLITY, 

















fF 5 #e 
EPIGCOPAl yes eerie seo ie el eve 63,875 | 41,864 | 9,948,232 
Conmeresational. 5 9... = = » 57,477 | 39,484 | 5,120,158 


IPLeSDyteTEAII,© s,s: ‘yee! we 30,094 | 20,321 | 3,112,533 


CHAPTER V. 


HISTORIC SKETCH OF THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


BY ROBERT R. DOHERTY, PH. D. 


THE Epworth League, which, like a rich orchard 
in the early fall, has astonished all beholders by the 
sudden beauty and richness of its fruitage, is really 
not an upstart growth, but rather the wholesome 
outcome of living forces which have been at work 
from the beginning of Methodism. 

Object. -—Its “object,” according to the consti- 
tution, is “to promote intelligent and loyal piety in 
the young members and friends of the Church; to 
aid them in the attainment of purity of heart and 
in constant growth in grace, and to train them in 
works of mercy and help.” ‘This is certainly no 
new object. It has been the purpose of earnest 
Methodists from the very outset; but times have 
changed in more ways than one since Francis 
Asbury, with his saddle-bags, rode along the cordu- 
roy roads of the West. Organization is now the 
one means of accomplishing any great object. In 
the old days, men went into the forest, and cut 
down the trees from which they constructed their 


own houses; nowadays, they join a building and 
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loan association. In the old days, like John Stewart, 
they took their Bibles in their hands, and went out 
to carry the gospel to the benighted heathen who 
lived a little further West; nowadays, they support 
a missionary society. In the old days, they hus- 
banded carefully what pennies they could, keeping 
them in store for a ‘wintry day;” nowadays, banks 
and insurance companies of various sorts furnish 
them more rapid means of attaining wealth. What- 
ever a man seeks to accomplish now, he is forced to 
accomplish through organization with others. And 
so the Epworth League, like the King’s Daughters, 
the Society of Christian Endeavor, and many an- 
other excellent society, has been organized to do 
more effectively what each youthful Christian is 
already striving to do. 

Organization.—The Epworth League was insti- 
tuted in a conference of representatives of all the 
general young people’s societies in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, held in Cleveland, Ohio, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 14 and 15, 1889. The 
following societies were represented by accredited 
delegates: The Young People’s Methodist Alliance, 
the Oxford League, the Young People’s Christian 
League, the Young People’s Methodist Episcopal 
Alliance of the North Ohio Conference, and the 
Young People’s Methodist Union. F 

The following gentlemen composed the historic 
conference, held in Cleveland in May, 1889, which 
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inaugurated this great advance movement of Chris- 
tian work: 

From the Young People’s Methodist Alliance— 
Rev. Henry Date, Rev. M. D. Carrel, Rev. W. I. 
Cogshall, Rev. S..A. Keen, D. D., Rev. S. W. Heald, 
D. D., Mr. W. W. Cooper. 

From the Oxford League—Rev. Jesse L. Hurl- 
but, D. D., Rev. J. M. Freeman, D. D., Robert R. 
Doherty, Ph. D., Rev. J. E. Price, Ph. D., Rev. he eS) 
Docking, Mr. B. K. Helman. — 

From the Yonng People’s Christian League— 
Rey. W. I. Haven, Rev. W. P. Odell, Rev. C. A. 
Littlefield. 

From the Methodist Young People’s Union— 
Rev. W. W. Washburn, D. D., Rev. F. A. Smart, 
Rev. C. B. Spencer, Rev. Samuel Plantz, Ph. D., 
Rev. C. H. Morgan, Ph. D., Rev. J. E. Jacklin. 

From the Young People’s Methodist Alliance of 
the North Ohio Conference—Rev. J. D. Reager, 
Rev. G. A. Reeder, Jr., Rev. B. J. Mills, Rev. B. J. 
Hoadley, Rev. O. M. Badgley, Rev. L. K. Warner. 

Each society and its features were duly pre- 
sented; a spirit of mutual concession was shown; 
and after thorough discussion and earnest prayer, it 
was unanimously resolved that all existing societies 
be merged into one new society for the entire 
Church, to be called the Epworth League. None 
of the members of the Cleveland conference had 
been empowered by their societies to make any sur- 
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render, and the agreement was understood to be 
tentative; but the gentlemen who had made it, im- 
mediately exerted their influence to make the pro- 
posed union a fact. 

Board of Control.—The plan adopted by the Cleve- 
land conference established a Board of Control for the 
Epworth League, five members of which were to be 
appointed by the Board of Bishops; five members to 
be appointed by the Board of Managers of the Sun- 
day-school Union, of whom the corresponding sec- 
retary of the Union should be one; five members 
by the Board of Managers of the Tract Society; 
and two members to be chosen by the young people 
from each General Conference District, of whom it 
was understood the corresponding secretary of the 
League for the district should generally be one. 
The officers of the General League are to be chosen 
by the Board of Control at its annual meeting. 

Hailed with Delight.—The result of the confer- 
ence was published far and wide, and hailed with 
delight by the Church. The bishops, then in their 
session in Delaware, Ohio, received the representa- 
tives of the Cleveland conference with great cordial- 
ity, and have since indorsed the Epworth League 
with emphasis. The press of the Church greeted 
the new organization heartily, and the League mem- 
bers of all the societies represented were greatly 
pleased and encouraged by the results of the Con- 
vention. During the succeeding summer the annual 
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meetings of these societies were held, and each of 
them formally disintegrated, and recommended its 
constituent societies, chapters, or leagues, at once to 
affiliate with the Epworth League. Some of them 
were so constituted that no action could be legally 
taken, transferring the constituent societies, without 
their individual votes; but in every case, the com- 
pletest indorsement of the action taken at Cleveland 
was manifest. 

Wonderful Growth.—There were supposed at 
Cléveland to be about one thousand two hundred 
and fifty local societies represented. The formal 
action necessary in local Churches to transfer each 
of the societies to the Epworth League, and justify 
its enrollment upon the records of that society, has 
not in every case been taken, though the officers of 
the League are in almost daily receipt of letters 
which indicate that the affiliation is hearty and 
loyal, and that only the technicalities have been de- 
ferred. Meanwhile the united League has wonder- 
fully grown. In May, 1891, there were formally 
enrolled over five thousand five hundred Leagues, 
with a margin of several hundred in all parts of the 
country which have not thus far regularly joined, 
but which regard themselves as affiliated with the 
parent society. And the ratio of increase is not 
diminishing. 

During the two years the organization has been 
greatly perfected. Of the fourteen General Confer- 
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ence Districts, eleven have been organized; and, ex- 
cluding the foreign mission Conferences and those 
on the frontier and in the most difficult parts of the 
Southern work, about one in three of all the pre- 
siding elders’ districts in the bounds of the Church 
has been formally organized as an Epworth League. 
This is a very remarkable showing for the history _ 
of this new society, when the fact is taken into 
account that it has not a single salaried officer. 
Christian Work.—The correspondence of the 
central office makes evident that, great as has been 
the growth of the Epworth League in numbers and 
in organization, its growth in the special local Chris- 
tian work, for which it was instituted, has been even 
greater. Every one of the societies has submitted 
its elected president and officers for the approval of 
the pastor and Official Board, or of the Quarterly 
Conference. On the walls of the meeting-rooms of 
nearly all hangs the handsome charter of the League. 
Where societies were organized previously, and were 
working under a constitution which was not out of 
harmony with the general principles of our Church- 
work, and where, as in many such cases, they were 
known by a name which had become endeared to 
them through successive trials and triumphs, the 
societies were heartily accepted as affiliated chapters, 
whatever might be their name or their relationship. 
But by far the greater number have come into har- 
mony with the details of the Epworth Constitution. 
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The Epworth Wheel.—This constitution divides 
the work into six departments, each under the charge 
of a committee. The departments are as follows: 
1. Department of Christian Work; 2. Department 
of Mercy and Help; 3. Department of Literary 
Work; 4. Department of Entertainment; 5. Depart- 
ment of Correspondence; 6. Department of Finance. 
The heads of the departments, together with the 
president, constitute the Cabinet for the manage- 
ment of the League. Pledges are issued by the 
Parent League, but their adoption is left optional 
with the local society. 


CHAPTER VI, 
OUR FUTURE. 


PERRONET, the venerable vicar of Shoreham, 
England, said: “I make no doubt that Methodism 
is designed to introduce the Millennium.” Over a 
century has passed, and these words still seem like 
the voice of a prophecy already in part fulfilled. 
One hundred years ago, when John Wesley was 
leaving earth for heaven, he exclaimed: “The best 
of all is, God is with us.” Is he not with us still? 

We count it an honor to march in this great 
Methodist Army. Our men are on India’s coral 
strand, in Africa’s dark forests and pathless deserts, 
and among China’s teeming millions. Fearless of 
arctic snows or of tropical malaria, they are 
marching on, six millions strong. Our own land is 
full of hallelujahs and holy matins, our churches 
are filled with devout worshipers, our treasury is 
replenished with millions, prosperity seems to rest 
upon our banners; but “the best of all is, God is 
with us.” With his presence and help, the future 
shall be made more glorious than the past. We 
love our sister Churches. We wish them success. 


Many of them are doing nobly for Christ. But 
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while “we live to love every other Church which 
exalts our Christ, we ive to make our own Church 
a power in the world.” Methodism is now well 
organized to take a foremost place in conquer- 
ing the world for Christ. Her itinerants still call 
“the world” their parish, her laymen are bringing 
their wealth into her treasury, her Sunday-school 
scholars are numbered by millions, and her Epworth 
League is becoming a mighty host. The sun never 
sets on a land where Methodism has not planted 
her missions and raised the standard of Immanuel. 
Is it too much, then, to prophecy that Methodism 
shall continue in the van of the great sacramental 
host in proclaiming the gospel to all nations, and in 
spreading Scriptural holiness throughout all lands, 
until that glad day shall come when “the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and his Christ, and he shall reign for ever 
and ever?” 


ADDENDUM. 


TOPICS FOR EPWORTH LEAGUE LITERARY 
MEETINGS. 


THE topics below are intended to be simply sug- 
gestive to the leader. Papers on two or three of such 
topics may be read at the literary meeting. To vary 
the exercises, the leader may announce the discus- 
sion of a certain topic or topics at the next meeting. 
There is no better way of impressing a fact of our 
history upon the mind than by writing and talking 
about it. Give an evening to “Our History,” and 
have short papers on a number of the following 
topics: 

1. Home-training at Epworth. 

. School-days of the Wesleys. 

. The Holy Club. 

. The Methodist Poet. 

John Wesley’s Conversion. 

. Influence of Moravianism on Methodism. 

. Antinomianism versus Arminianism. 

. America’s First Methodists. 

g. Sketch of the Life and Character of John 


Fletcher. | 
10. Sketch of the Life and Character of Thomas 


Coke. 
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rr. Sketch of the Life and Character of George 
Whitefield. 

12. Sketch of the Life and Character of John P. 
Durbin. 

13. Sketch of the Life and Character of Bishop 
Simpson. 

14. The Christmas Conference. - 

15. Our Constitution. 

16. Our Bishops. 

17. Our Presiding Elders. 

18. Our Missionary Society. 

19. Origin of Camp-meetings. 

20. Methodist Secessions. 

21. Our Relation to Other Churches. 
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